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Yourself 


ON THE BOARDS 


LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1939) now 
in its seventh year, this comedy of home 
life in the Eighties by Russel Crouse and 
Howard Lindsay threatens to turn into an 
all-American classic. (Oscar Serlin) 

OKLAHOMA! (Mar. 31, 1943) sunniest of 
musicals, based on Lynn Riggs’ play, with 
music by Richard Rodgers, text by Oscar 
Hammerstein II and Agnes de Mille’s 
dances. (Theatre Guild) 

THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE (Dec. 8, 
1943) John van Druten’s ingratiating 
comedy interpreted by Martha Scott and 

ohn Beal. (Alfred de Liagre, Jr.) 

FOLLOW THE GIRLS (April 8, 1044) 
musical comedy by Guy Bolton and Eddie 
Davis. With Gertrude Niesen. (Al Borde) 

HATS OFF TO ICE (June 22, 1944) with 
Freddie Trenkler and Carol Lynne. Stag- 
ing, Catherine Littlefield. (Henie- Wirtz) 

SONG OF NORWAY (Aug. 21, 1944) a gay 
operetta based on Edvard Grieg’s life and 
music, freshly sung by a musical cast 
headed by Irra Petina. (Edwin Lester) 

ANNA LUCASTA (Aug. 30, 1944) the 
American Negro Theatre's production of 
Philip Yordan’s drama sourdly acted by a 
fine cast. (Wildberg) 

BLOOMER GIRL Oct. , 1944) musical 
with lovely trappings. Serie and score, 
Harburg and Arlen; sets, Lemuel Ayers; 
dances, de Mille. (Wilson-Goldstone) 

I REMEMBER MAMA (Oc¢t. 19, 1944) with 
Mady Christians in the lead, John van 
Druten’s dramatization of the Forbes 
stories makes excellent theatre fare. 
(Rodgers-Hammerstein) 

HARVEY (Nov. 1, 1944) Frank Fay ushers 
an invisible, tall, white rabbit to town in 
Mary Chase’s pixy comedy. With Jose- 
phine Hull. (Brock Pemberton) 

DEAR RUTH (Dec. 13, 1944) an absurd 
idea from the pen of Norman Krasna, gaily 
directed by Moss Hart, in the Junior Miss 
tradition. (Hyman-Hart) 

UP IN CENTRAL PARK (Jan. 27, 1945) 
| New York in a musical comedy period 
piece with Romberg’s tuneful music and 
Bay’s evocative sets. (Michael Todd) 
| THE GLASS MENAGERIE (Mar. 
Tennessee Williams’ sensitive and _ illu- 
minating play brilliantly performed by 
Laurette Taylor; Eddie Dowling acting, di- 
recting and co-producing. (Dowling-Singer) 


OK LAHOMA! 
Based on Lynn Riggs’ “Green Grow the Lilacs” 
Music by Richard Rodgers — Book & Lyrics 
by Oscar Hammerstein 2nd — Directed by 
Rouben Mamoulian—Dances by Agnes de Mille 
Harold Joseph “—* a= Jane Ruth 

Keel Bulott *® ~ Watson Weston 
St. James Thea. W. 44. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 















A New Musical Play 


CAROUSEL 


aeulaa 
ag by by noveen SAAMouLt AN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
with John Raitt, Iva Withers, Jean Darling, 
Eric Mattson, Christine ohnson, Effie Afton 
MAJESTIC w. 4ith St. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 











% The Suave 4 ee John C. ame 
= ALFRED LYNN 


ti LUNT » FONTANNE} 


A New Comedy by TERENCE RATTIGAN 
se Directed by WR. LUNT oe 
ss EMPIRE THEA., 40th & es Mets. Thurs., Set. Bs 


“THE HIT ICE SHOW OF THE CENTURY.” 

— Garland, Journal-American 
“A TERRIFIC BARGAIN ... TAKE THE 
WHOLE FAMILY.” — Coleman, Mirror 


75¢ + $1.25 + $1.65 pius rx 


Sat. Eves. Only: 75¢ to $2.40 Plus Tax 
SONJA HENIE and ARTHUR M. WIRTZ 


present 


HATS OFF TO ICE 
CENTER THEATER 


Rockefeller Center Co. 5-5474 


America’s Only Ice Theatre 


Eves. 8:40, Sunday 8:15. No Monday Perf. 
Mats. Wed., Sat. 2:40, Sun. at 3. 


Mail Orders Filled 


New England version of Liliom by Rodg- 
ers and Hammerstein, gaily set and cos- 
tumed by Mielziner and W hite with Agnes 
de Mille ballets and Mamoulian di irec ting. 








X PAUL FEIGAY and OLIVER SMITH present 
YY “A HONEY!" — Bornes, Herold Tnbuae 


foe 





“A SWEET AND HAPPY HIT” - 


— GARLAND, Jour. - Amer. 





Richord Rodgers & Oscor Hammerstein 2d present 


MADY CHRISTIANS » OSCAR HOMOLKA 


in JOHN ven DRUTEN'S 


T REMEMBER 
MAMA 


from Kothryn Forbed ‘Mamo's Bonk Account’ 
J. TETZEL, A. GESSNER, R. BISHOP 







Production pieced ~ ety o1oRnes Seeert 


Music b 
Merton G' 


Book & Lyrics by 
Betty COMDEN & Adolph GREEN 


MUSIC BOX, 45 St., W. of B'way gen a oe 
8:39, Mats. Thurs. & Sat., 2:30 with MITZI GREEN © JOAN McCRACKEN 
ALVIN THEATRE, 52nd Street, West of Broodway 





Cl, 5-6868 « Eves. 8:40, Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:30 
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CAROUSEL (Apr. 19) a lovely and tuneful | 
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“AN UPROARIOUS DELIGHT” 


— Barnes, Herald Tribune 


MAX GORDON presents 


BORN 


YESTERDAY 


The New Comedy Hit by 
GARSON KANIN 
LYCEUM THEATRE 


45th St. E. of Broadway, CH. 4-4256 
Evenings, 8:40. Matinees, WED. and SAT. 2:40 










Drama Critics Award-YEAR’S BEST PLAY 


Eddie Dowling & Lovis J. Singer present 


LAURETTE | EDDIE 
TAYLOR “DOWLING 


A new ploy by TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 
with JULIE HAYDON & ANTHONY ROSS 


PLAYHOUSE 3 


48 St. 
Eves. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 
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LELAND HAYWARD presents 
RALPH m RUTH 
BELLAMY HUSSEY 


STATE 
OF THE 


UNION 


ANEW COMEDY 


by HOWARD LINDSAY and RUSSEL CROUSE 


with Myron McCORMICK « Minor WATSON 
* Margalo GILLMORE 


% MUDSON THEATRE. 44th St. E. of B'way 
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“HITS WITH A JOYOUS BANG!" 
—Colemon, Mirror 


JOSEPH M. HYMAN & BERNARD HART 


present 


| pai 


A New Comedy by NORMAN KRASNA 
Directed by MOSS HART 


HENRY MILLER’S Theatre, 43rd St., E. of B’way 
Eves. 8:40 Matinees Thursday and Saturday 2:40 
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WALTER WINCHELL 
Says: 


“By all means go to 
see ‘The Magnificent 
Yankee’. Lovis Cal- 
hern and Dorothy Gish 
are magnificent.” 


ankee 


a wenpell HOLMES) 
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ARTHUR HOPKINS 
Presents 


THE « 
A New Play by 


Magny sere 


Lois CALHERY pororay GISH 


ROYALE THEATRE W. 45th St. + Eves. 8:30 MATS. WED. & SAT 
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THE PutitzerR Prize Play 


BROCK PEMBERTON presents 
(NOW IN 2nd YEAR, 48th ST. Theatre, N. Y.) 


MARY CHASE 
with 
JOSEPHINE HULL 

el 


(NOW at BILTMORE Theatre LOS ANGELES) 


Joe E. Brown ~ 
“HARVEY” 


MARION LORNE 


DIRECTED By 


ANTOINETTE PERRY 
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“DREAM GIRL is a dream of 
a play and BETTY FIELD a 
dream of a girl” 


— CHAPMAN, News 


The Playwrights’ Company 


Presents 


BETTY FIELD 


ELMER RICE’'S New Comedy 


Dream Girl 


with WENDELL COREY and EVELYN VARDEN 
CORONET Theatre 49th St., West of B’'way 
Eves. 8:35 Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 2:35 
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| See for Yourself (continued) | 
| DEEP ARE THE ROOTS (Sept. 26) 


| THE 
| ARE 


STATE 





an 
absorbing drama by d’Usseau and Gow, 
about white and Negro relations, soundly 
acted and directed. (Bloomgarden- Heller 
RED MILL (Oct. 16) Revival of the 
Henry Blossom-Victor Herbert operetta 
with Eddie Foy, Jr., Jack Whiting and 
Dorothy Stone. (Stone-Stromberg, Jr. 
YOU WITH IT? (Nov. 10) musical | 
comedy with a carnival setting featuring 
Joan Roberts, Johnny Downs, Dolores 
Gray and Lew Parker. (Kollmar-Gardiner) 
OF THE UNION (Nov. 14) a 
crisp political satire expertly written by 
Lindsay and Crouse and directed by Bre- 
taigne Windust. With Ralph Bellamy and 
Myron McCormick. (Hayward 
THE DAY BEFORE SPRING (Nov. 22) a | 
college reunion forms the background for 
a musical starring Irene Manning. (John 
C. Wilson 
HAMLET (Dec. 13) Maurice Evans in a | 
cut and modernized version of Shake- 
speare’s great play. (Michael Todd 
DRE AM GIRL (Dec. 14) Betty Field day 
dreams her way through Elmer Rice's 
amiable fantasy. (Playwrights’ Co. 
BILLION DOLLAR BABY (Dec. 
ited, satiric musical set in the flaming 
[wenties starring Joan McCracken. Di- 
rected by Abbott with Jerome Robbins’ 
choreography to Morton Gould’s music 
and Oliver Smith's sets. (Fetgay-Smith 
PYGMALION (Dec. 26) Gertrude Law- | 
rence as an engaging Eliza in a crisp re- 
vival of Bernard Shaw's comedy of pho- | 
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21) spir- 


netics. With Raymond Massey. (Theatre | 
Incorporated ) | 
SHOW BOAT (Jan. 5) welcome revival 


of Hammerstein-Kern masterpiece. 
Howard Bay 
ris; direction, 
slein 


Sets, 
Hassard Short. (Hlammer- 
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Coming ! 
DIRECT FROM LONDON 
TO A NEW YORK THEATRE 


SIX WEEKS ONLY 


Beg. Mon. MAY 6 
THEATRE INCORPORATED 


Richard Aldrich, Managing Director 


presents 


London’s 


Old Vic 


THEATRE COMPANY 


with 





LAURENCE RALPH 
OLIVIER RICHARDSON 


and distinguished company 
of fifty 

in a repertory 

of famous plays 

JOHN BURRELL, Chairman 
LAURENCE EVANS, 
HERBERT MENGES, Musical Director 
THEATRE, REPERTORY, PRICES 

TO BE ANNOUNCED LATEn 


General Manager 


When writing fo adverts 





; choreography, Helen Tami- | 








ers please mention THEATRE ARTS 


KATHARINE CORNELL 


tn Assecistion with GILBERT MILLER presents 


ANTIGONE 


Adapted by LEWIS GALANTIERE trom the play ty JEAN ANOUILH 


CEDRIC HARDWICKE 


(Staged by GUTHRIE McCLINTIC) 


CORT Theatre, 48th St., East of Broadway 
Evgs. 8:50. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 2:50 


“Theatre Incor- 
porated has made 
the theatre a plea- 
sure again.” 

— WN. Y. TIMES 


THEATRE INCORPORATED presents 


GERTRUDE RAYMOND 


LAWRENCE --: MASSEY 


- BERNARD SHAW’S Comedy 


MELVILLE COOPER + CECIL HUMPHREYS 
KATHERINE EMMET » ANITA BOLSTER 


Staged by CEDRIC HARDWICKE 


BARRYMORE Theatre, 47th St. W. of Bway 
Eves. 8:30 « Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2:30 


“A VERY BIG HIT! axcnt 


KERN AND HAMMERSTEIN'S 


how Boat’ 


Music by JEROME KERN 
Book and Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
Based on the novel by EDNA FERBER 
oy HASSARO SHORT 
ZIEGFELD THEA. 54th St. At Cl. 5-5200 
Eves. 8:30 Sharp. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 Sharp 





MICHAEL TODD 


Presents 











Mayer-Burstyn 





OPEN CITY 


Aldo Fabrizi and Vito Annicchiarico as the Roman priest Don Pietro and his 
diminutive acolyte, Marcello, in Roberto Rosselini’s Open City, searing 
motion-picture document dedicated to a people’s revolt against fascism. 
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APRIL 1946 


THE WORLD AND THE LBEALRE 


TIMES CHALLENGE THE THEA- 
TRE TO TAKE LEAD IN INTER- 
NATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


1TH the United Nations meeting in 
New York, the organization of an 


international society moves a step for- HY) 
ward and the city becomes temporarily | 
the capital of the world. Never before has rf 
the theatre had so challenging an op- | 


portunity to serve the cause of mutual BAS 


understanding among the peoples. The 


stage and screen speak an international } 


language. Great artists need no inter- 
preters. So, today, American plays are 
being given in every capital of Europe, 
Asia and South America. In Japan, 
Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln provides 
a lesson in the meaning of emancipation; 
Williams’ Glass Menagerie and Werfel’s 
Facobowsky are playing in Buenos Aires. 
In New York, Cornell produces a French 
version of a Greek play, and a Chinese 
classic appears in musical-comedy form. 
As the city plays host to the Security 
Council, it also welcomes the Old Vic 
Company which is, in effect, England’s 
national theatre. These are splendid be- 
ginnings of international exchange. The 
coming year should bring other compa- 
nies to these shores, weaving even more 
closely the web of international theatre. 





IRENE ARONSON, who assisted 
Billy Livingston in the designs for 
the circus this year, offers a happy 
clown to herald the opening of the 

iggest Show on Earth April 4, at 
Madison Square Garden. 


@ 

THE AMERICAN National Theatre 
and Academy added five new names 
to its Board of Directors at its recent 
annual meeting. Rachel Crothers, 
Sherman Ewing, Arthur Hopkins, 
Raymond Massey and Robert Por- 
terfield joined the Board headed by 

‘inton Freedley as president, Rob- 
ert E. Sherwood as vice-president, 
Gilbert Miller as treasurer and 
Rosamond Gilder as secretary. The 
first action of the new Board was to 
endorse in principle the project for 
a National Theatre Foundation by 
Robert Porterfield and Robert Breen. 
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Antigone 





From Far to Near 


Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


NLY ONCE in a while, in the desert wastes of current mediocrity, 
does the theatre take on heroic stature, revealing itself, even 
though only briefly, as something more than glitter, noise and show. 
Katharine Cornell’s Antigone is such a moment. It lifts theatregoing 
from the realm of adolescent escapism to adult participation; it deals 
with the raw material of the tragic experience through which the world 
is living and deals with it in terms of exciting theatre. Though the 
legend used is older than the history of the stage, the subject matter 
is as immediate as the morning paper, the latest broadcast. It is the 
question that faced everyone during the war and is not yet solved: 
by what gods do we live and how much will we sacrifice for them. 
The Antigone which Miss Cornell presents (in association with 
Gilbert Miller) is a translation by Lewis Galantiére of Jean Anouilh’s 
version of the Greek story. The French Antigone is not a direct transla- 
tion of Sophocles but a rehandling of the legend which was first given 
dramatic form by Aeschylus in The Seven Against Thebes. The French 
playwright seized upon this time-honored theme, this story of a wom- 
an’s defiance of a tyrant’s law, as a way of speaking out against the 
invader in the blackout of the Occupation. Since a Greek play was 
obviously cultural, remote and antiquated, and since Creon makes 
cogent speeches in favor of law, order and the indisputable power of 
the state, the German police allowed the play to be given in Paris 
(where it is still running at the Atelier). The French production, like 
that which Guthrie McClintic has directed for Miss Cornell, is given 
a modern feeling by clothing the actors in dinner jackets and tails, the 
actresses in modern gowns. It is played, in New York, against grey 
curtains, a series of semi-circular steps forming a sort of arena for the 
tragic struggle. When the curtain goes up, the cast is seated on these 
steps, immobile, waiting, listening. The Chorus introduces them, and 
they drift off one by one, to reappear in their appointed courses as the 
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play moves forward. There is no change of costume or break in move- 
ment, the audience is caught up at once in the fateful tide of events 
which are not actual but symbolic. The story is much as Sophocles 
told it. Once again Antigone defies her uncle Creon, and goes out onto 
the plains of Thebes to bury her brother Polynices, killed in mortal 
combat at its gates; once again her sister Ismene argues with her not to 
break the law, not to risk torture and death (as the men and women of 
the Resistance were risking it hourly) in a futile revolt against superior 
force. Once again Haemon pleads for Antigone’s life and Creon proves 
with icy logic that law and the state come before individual needs. As 
the curtain falls, law has had its way: Antigone is dead, but so also are 
the Tyrant’s son, the Tyrant’s wife. These deaths were not included in 
Creon’s philosophy. At the last, accompanied only by his page-boy 
and with the veiled threats of the Chorus in his ears, he goes wearily 
into the palace to continue his arid rule and to try to understand what 
it is that drives Antigones, generation after generation, to their 
strangely triumphant dooms. 

In a program note to the play, Lewis Galantiére states that he has 
made some changes in the French script in order to bring the English 
version more clearly into focus for American audiences. The Chorus, 
so carefully explanatory, is perhaps partly the translator’s innovation ; 
the language, which is adequate if undistinguished and occasionally 
violently out of key, is obviously his. But the whole concept, move- 
ment and impact of the play is Anouilh’s and to be fully appreciated 
must be imagined against a background of terror-ridden Europe and 
the arguments of Hitler’s New Order. In restating the Greek drama for 
modern use, Anouilh has added a large measure of un-Greek senti- 
mentality and omitted the immensely important religious factor which 
is the pivotal note of the original. In the matter of sentiment he has 
stated explicitly what the Greek playwright never touched except by 
implication. He provides Antigone with a nurse to whom she tells her 
fears and sorrows and frustrations. He gives her a love scene with 
Haemon and imagines her jealousy of Ismene. These scenes of pathos 
and tenderness are obviously intended to bring the larger references 
of Greek drama within the scope of everyday experience but they are 
not successful. Anouilh is least happy in his treatment of Haemon. In 
the original, Creon’s son plays an important role: he makes the first 
breach in the Tyrant’s defenses, he has the courage to tell his father 
certain truths which, later, Tiresias the Seer drives home; but this 
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THEATRE ARTS 
whole aspect of the play is omitted from the present version. In Paris, 
under the Occupation, Creon was allowed the argument — but Anti- 
gone’s was the act of faith. And in the theatre, as in life, it is the act 
that speaks. 

Cornell’s performance makes this abundantly clear. She gives a 
deeply moving performance. Her tragic mask was never more nobly 
worn. Her broad, low forehead, her wide-set eyes, her generous mouth, 
made for lamentation, the backward tilt of her head, challenging ad- 
versity, are part of a bold pattern that is at once modern and timeless. 
She has one or two scenes that are unforgettable. Once, where she 
listens to Creon as, with relentless logic, he proves to her that both her 
brothers were heartless, worthless rotters, that one has been buried 
with honors, the other cast out to the vultures merely for political 
purposes, that she is a fool to destroy her happiness, pour out her life- 
blood for such a scoundrel as Polynices. Creon speaks eloquently, 
urgently, incontrovertibly. Antigone listens and by that listening Miss 
Cornell succeeds in destroying, without words, the Tyrant’s argument. 
She says nothing: her face expresses neither scorn nor revulsion. But 
she absorbs into herself this stream of logic and annihilates it — makes 
it as nothing in the ocean of her greater wisdom. 

The most striking of the interpolated episodes is the one where 
Antigone under guard awaits her execution. The doomed woman, the 
blustering Guard, sit in the dismal half-light of what might be any of 
a million death cells and both are equally bewildered and helpless. 
Cornell’s restraint and pathos are here at their most moving: ‘I am 
going to die soon!’ she says to her jailer who is explaining to her the 
relative merits of the policeman’s and the soldier’s life. ‘1 am going to 
die!’ There is surprise, puzzlement, a sense of unreality and childlike 
terror in her voice that is infinitely touching. Though she has deliber- 
ately, of her own will, thrown herself upon her fate, she is at the same 
time its helpless victim. The Guard, played by George Mathews, is the 
eternal time-server and tool of power. A kindhearted man if left to his 
own devices, he bawls and bullies and manhandles anyone his current 
boss orders him to. His brutality is automatic, unquestioning. He is 
at the opposite pole from Creon whose cold, deductive reasoning 
governs the state. Sir Cedric Hardwicke gives this modern Tyrant a 
worldly, disillusioned dignity. His voice has a desert ring: warmth and 
passion have left it; even in anger it is cold. Unlike his Sophoclean 
prototype who is moved at last, though too late, by the arguments of 
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the Seer, this Creon ends where he began, convinced against the evi- 
dence of the catastrophe that has overtaken his house that he is master 
of his fate — and of the state. The Germans were still in Paris when 
Anouilh wrote: the penalty for hudris had not yet been exacted. 


From the other side of the world and in a diametrically opposite 
theatrical mood comes another classic of the stage to challenge and 
intrigue the New York theatregoer. Lute Song is as many times re- 
moved from its original as Anouilh’s Antigone but it, too, is a happy 
reminder that the theatre need not be bound in the confines of parlor 
comedy or bedroom farce. Its origin is a classic, Pi-Pa-Ki, that in all 
probability is still being played in China. It is presented here by 
Michael Myerberg, in Sidney Howard’s and Will Irwin’s version, 
heavily embroidered for this presentation with lyrics by Bernard 
Hanighen and music by Raymond Scott, and a gorgeous production 
— scenery, costumes and lighting — by Robert Edmond Jones. With 
Mary Martin in the lead, dances by Nimura and a cast of some forty- 
two, plus chorus, dancers and orchestra, this delicate, Chinese teacup 
is indeed full and running over. 

As with Antigone, the conventions of the original play are dis- 
pensed with; others, approaching our own, are substituted. But there 
has been not enough time, thought or sustained experimentation ex- 
pended on the production to give it unity in its new idiom. The raw 
material is there: a tender tale of devotion and selflessness, of faithful 
love and religious duty; an artist whose eye for color and light is still 
unparalleled; an actress whose association with the louder forms of 
entertainment has not blunted the delicacy of her touch or marred the 
plastic loveliness of her line. These elements, in spite of being swamped 
in noise and bustle, do provide moments of delight worth remembering. 

The story concerns a devoted wife who stays at home in the West 
Country caring for her husband’s parents, while he goes to the capital 
to win fame and fortune. He acquires both, in over-abundance, but is 
forced to marry the Prince’s daughter while at home his wife serves 
the old people through misery and famine until death overtakes them. 
Then she buries them with due honor and, taking in hand her hus- 
band’s lute, wanders across high mountains and deep valleys until the 
lovers are at last reunited. As the ever-faithful wife, Miss Martin in 
Valentina’s gowns is as lovely as Kuan Yin, Goddess of Mercy herself, 
particularly on her first entrance when, summoned to her husband’s 
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presence, she listens to his discussion with his parents. The grace of her 
line as she stands on the step above him, the attentive, submissive 
angle of her head, the porcelain quality of her heart-shaped face strike 
exactly the right note. Her silhouette, the movements of her body, her 
use of hands and arms have the requisite style but the range of her 
speaking voice is limited and both text and lyrics are inadequate. 

Robert Edmond Jones has provided a cascade of color to enhance 
the changing scene. The eyes are stunned by piled-up reds and golds, 
by processions and masks and mummery. The contrasting scenes, pre- 
dominantly grey, brown and black, which take place in the poverty- 
stricken home of the parents-in-law, are among the most beautiful in 
a kaleidoscopic evening which is occasionally more strongly flavored 
with Broadway’s musical-comedy techniques than with China’s classic 
tradition. Mr. Myerberg has been lavish in his cast as well as in his 
production. McKay Morris, Clarence Derwent, Rex O’ Malley, Augus- 
tin Duncan, Mildred Dunnock play leading roles in styles as varied as 
their personalities, while Yul Brynner, himself a quarter Chinese — 
with Continental theatre training — brings yet another note to an 
unrealized ensemble. John Houseman, who so successfully welded the 
disparate elements of another unusual production — Four Saints in 
Three Acts — into a memorable unity has not been able to bring a 
similar harmony to this Chinese Lute Song. 


Besides these two unusual theatrical excursions the mid-season 
provided New York with what it craved in the field of pure divertise- 
ment: a new farce-comedy guaranteed to rock the rafters. Garson 
Kanin’s Born Yesterday, written and directed by the author with con- 
summate zest, rockets along through three joyous acts taking pot- 
shots at our legislators, at racketeers, time-servers and tarts. This is 
the Broadway formula hammered down tight: a wisecrack in every 
sentence, a smashing curtain line for each act, tough talk and plenty 
of action — and behind it all a vigorous satiric intent: in this case an 
attack on gangster techniques in business and venality in high places. 

The heroine of this loud-mouthed idyl is a dim-witted chorus girl 
— deliciously played by Judy Holliday — whose current protector is 
a super-junkman, a dealer in scrap metal who plans an international 
cartel in his particular commodity and is in the process of manipulat- 
ing legislation for that purpose. This giant racketeer, into whom Paul 
Douglas hurls all his bone and muscle and the vigor and violence of his 
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BORN YESTERDAY 


Garson Kanin, already acknowledged as a front-rank director for stage and 
motion pictures, has proved this season that he can write a successful script 
as well. In Born Yesterday, which he wrote and directed for Max Gordon, he 
has received able assistance from a cast that includes Judy Holliday, Otto 
Hulett (both seen above), Paul Douglas and Gary Merrill. 
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Lucas-Pritchard 





THE MAGNIFICENT YANKEE 


The late Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes is the subject of Emmet Lavery’s 
biographical drama in which Louis Calhern plays ‘the great dissenter’. 
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acting, is fond of the little number he has picked from the chorus line. 
He festoons her with diamonds, gives her not one but two mink coats, 
dresses her to the nines and finally decides that she needs a little cul- 
ture. She is even less ‘couth’ than he, though that would seem to be 
impossible. A young newspaper man, stalking the racketeer for his 
liberal paper, is seduced into attempting the job by Billie’s rampant 
charms. She proves herself an unexpectedly apt pupil. By the second 
act she is learning how and what to read, even, vaguely, how to think. 
This was not in the contract; a free-for-all between Billie, her ‘pro- 
tector’ and the newspaper lad ensues. Billie is of course triumphant, 
but not before verbal and physical mayhem have been committed and 
everyone on and off the stage has had a rousing good time. 

Miss Holliday, who made her mark in a short scene in Kiss Them 
for Me \ast season, has in Billie a role that exactly fits her, giving her 
an opportunity to display at much greater length, but within the same 
framework, those qualities of physical, almost animal, appeal and of 
human tenderness and pathos that she managed to convey so vividly 
in her previous appearance. Mr. Kanin has of course given her much 
more territory to cover. She has an opportunity to strengthen and 
vary her comedy technique. Her ‘malapropisms’ are engaging. ‘The 
country’, she sagely reminds her junkman, ‘belongs to the people that 
inhibit it.’ At another point, after a battle royal, the two play a card 
game that is as beautifully deft and witty a bit of acting as could be 
desired. Miss Holliday is developing as a comedian and she has excel- 
lent partners in Paul Douglas as the racketeer, Gary Merrill as the 
newspaper man and Otto Hulett as the broken and disillusioned 
lawyer who acts the Greek chorus to this tragi-comedy of corruption. 


With eb the focus changes from satire to drama. The American 
scene pictured here cannot be dealt with in terms of farce as it can in 
Born Yesterday; the subject is more nearly tragic in its nature, it 
touches closely a desperately difficult issue. This is the third play of 
the season to deal with the Negro problem in the South, the second 
where the returning Negro soldier is confronted with a social order 
still rootedly antagonistic to his changing status. Robert Ardrey’s 
play, produced and directed by Herman Shumlin, is as gripping a 
presentation of the theme as has yet been made even though it occa- 
sionally fails as theatre. Only two or three of the characters in Feb are 
fully realized. The others fit around them as necessary figures in a 
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pattern, not as inhabitants of a three-dimensional world. Mr. Shum- 
lin’s direction, governed perhaps by the exigencies of many changes of 
scene, has a tendency to emphasize this quality of silhouette by shut- 
tling his figures across the stage in a movement paralleling the footlights. 

But whatever weaknesses Feb may have, it has even greater 
strength. It grips the attention; it gives a searing example of a huge 
over-all problem, one that Deep Are the Roots also dealt with but 
managed to confuse by its introduction of the miscegenation angle. 
Mr. Ardrey’s story concerns a returning soldier who, minus one leg 
but plus a ‘white collar’ trade (for the Army had made an expert 
adding-machine operator of him), goes joyfully back to his home in 
the South. He is eager to ply his new trade in the land of his birth. But 
Louisiana will not tolerate a ‘nigger’ in what has been by custom and 
tradition a white man’s job, even though the white man is ‘trash’ — 
drunken, worthless, irresponsible — and the Negro competent, relia- 
ble and well-trained. The conflict swirls around this issue. Jeb is at 
first courageously defended by his would-be employer, but even he, 
Devoure, succumbs to the weight of white opinion and to the threat 
of violence that lies behind it. The scene between Devoure and the 
leading citizens of the town, the banker and the preacher, and the 
following one when Devoure uses a sort of mental third-degree to beat 
Jeb into believing that he has not the brains or guts to hold a white 
man’s job are among the most devastating arraignments of ‘white 
supremacy’ on the stage today. Later, in another effective scene, Jeb 
breaks into the timekeeper’s shack to see whether he really can run the 
adding machine or not. There, while his terrified sweetheart hovers 
over him, he slowly regains his confidence. His skilled fingers find the 
familiar rhythm, making the machine tap out its appointed tune — 
‘like music’, the girl whispers. But the drunken timekeeper finds them 
and the chase is on. Jeb’s home is burned, he is caught, beaten, run 
out of the state. He is once more in the North, but he will not accept 
defeat. The curtain goes down on his decision to return and fight it out 
on the spot. 

Shumlin has found in Ossie Davis an actor who has the needed at- 
tributes for the part: stature, honesty, a good voice. As the play pro- 
gresses he finds himself increasingly at ease in the role, the active mo- 
ments being markedly better than the rather wordy passages with 
which Ardrey has occasionally weighted his text. Santos Ortega as 
Devoure is excellent throughout, giving a convincing picture of a lonely 
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man facing an issue of whose magnitude he is fully conscious. Laura 
Bowman as Jeb’s mother, Ruby Dee as the frightened, hysterical 
sweetheart and Wardell Saunders as the friend give capable per- 
formances which help to build up the background of a major battle. 


After these four productions, each spectacularly different from 
the other, each arresting in its way, it is only necessary to linger for a 
pleasant moment with Walter Huston as he wins the Apple of His Eye 
in Kenyon Nicholson’s and Charles Robinson’s amiable Indiana 
comedy. Jed Harris presents this ‘Jed Harris Production’ (in associa- 
tion with Walter Huston) with more ostentation in the billing than 
importance in the product. The play is a mild bit of folklore that is 
made ingratiating by Walter Huston’s performance as the elderly 
farmer in love with the very young hired girl. He is aided in his efforts 
by Mary James who is the pleasing Lily of this particular valley, and 
by a collection of such experienced midwestern ‘characters’ as Doro 
Merande, Arthur Hunnicutt, Mary Wickes and Joseph Sweeney. 
Michael Todd in presenting January Thaw, William Roos’ adaptation 
of the Bellamy Partridge novel, undoubtedly aimed at the same kind 
of good-natured entertainment, but in spite of Ezra Stone’s athletic 
conduct of events the play never achieved even this modest goal. The 
Duchess Misbehaves, a gigantically misguided effort in the musical 
comedy line, stayed only long enough to register a new low in vulgarity 
and in futile expenditure of time, talent and money. 


Where Do We Go From Here? 


NORRIS HOUGHTON 


T THE END of World War I the American theatre had little to look 
A back upon. It had passed through ‘a period of slow emergence, 
of protracted adolescence’, as John Mason Brown once described the 
theatrical years between 1880 and 1918, and was only just ready to 
come of age. By the end of World War II, the theatre may be per- 
mitted some memories, may look back upon nearly three decades of 
sturdy growth toward maturity. To be sure, if it looks unflinchingly, 
it will admit that many of its dreams have come true only in part. But 
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stage folk number among themselves fewer Jeremiahs than Moseses; 
the failures and frustrations of one generation do not deter the next. 

At the moment those Acherontic voices are stilled that in the 
1930’s mourned a dying stage. The theatre today is enjoying a boom 
— or so it is said. Fourteen of the shows currently running on Broad- 
way have been playing for more than a year. To that number (at the 
moment of writing) twenty-one new productions can be added. From 
the beginning of the season to the middle of February, a total of forty- 
seven plays and musicals have opened on Broadway. 

But let him compare those figures with the first season after World 
War I and the contemporary enthusiast may cool his hot head. From 
the beginning of the 1919-20 season to the end of February, a total of 
114 plays and musicals had opened (67 more than this year). This was 
in spite of a five-weeks actors’ strike at the end of the summer. 4dam 
and Eva, Apple Blossoms, Buddies, Clarence, Déclassée, East Is West, 
The Gold Diggers, The Greenwich Village Follies, His Honor Abe Potash, 
Happy Days, Irene, Lightnin’, The Little Whopper, My Lady Friends, 
The Passing Show of 1919, Scandal, The Son-Daughter, The Storm all 
passed the 200-performance mark. 

The only point to be made in calling this roll, most of the names on 
which have long since passed into oblivion, is that the commercial 
theatre was firmly in the saddle and galloping along at high speed to- 
ward its pot of gold. But the curious thing is that the rainbow was in 
one place, the pot of gold in another. For the real coming-of-age of the 
American stage was being made manifest that same season in the 
productions of a series of plays not mentioned in the list of hits 
above: Abraham Lincoln by Drinkwater, Benavente’s Passion Flower, 
O’Neill’s Beyond the Horizon, Ervine’s Fane Clegg, Benelli’s The Fest, 
The Faithful and The Tragedy of Nan, both by Masefield, Tolstoy’s 
The Power of Darkness, Gorki’s Night’s Lodging (The Lower Depths), 
Brieux’s Letter of the Law (La Robe Rouge), Andreyev’s Sabine Women, 
Monkhouse’s Mary Broome, Mackaye’s George Washington and Shake- 
speare’s Richard III with John Barrymore. 

Twenty-six years later it is impossible to find on the playlists 
dramaturgic riches of comparable number and variety to those of 
1919-20. New European importations this season have been limited to 
Anouilh’s Antigone and Rattigan’s O Mistress Mine. At the same time, 
our native drama today shows appreciably the effects of that earlier 
renascent spirit. Deep Are the Roots, State of the Union, Born Yesterday, 
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LUTE SONG DESIGN BY ROBERT EDMOND JONES 


Since 1915, when Robert Edmond Jones’ first design for the theatre, The 
Vian Iho Married a Dumb IVife, sounded the note that began the American 
revolution in stage scenery, any produc tion with Mr. Jones’ name attached 
has been assured of respec tful attention, for visu: lly, at least, it has been cer- 
tain to be distinguished. Seldom during the years when ine was amassing 
critical acclaim for such settings as those for Mourning Becomes Electra, The 
Green Pastures, the John Barrymore- Arthur Hopkins Hamlet, The Fest and 
Richard 111, Desire Under the Elms, Othello, has Mr. Jones received such over- 
whelming praise as the critics have lavished upon his settings, costumes and 
lighting for Lute Song, the Chinese classic adapted by Will Irwin and the late 
Sidney Howard. T his play, to whose designs Mr. Jenes devoted a year, gives 
the artist a chance to provide a dozen exotic settings and at least fifty cos- 
tumes. Above is his first sketch for ‘the house of Tsai in the Village of Tchin- 

lieou’. Against the rigid formality of a beautifully proportioned permanent 
setting, Mr. Jones set up a series of screens, panels, banners, curtains which, 
with simple changes behind an inner proscenium, provided a constantly vary- 

ing background for sumptuous costumes in which red, gold, black, blue and 
silver stood out as predominant colors. 
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WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


The Glass Menagerie, The Magnificent Yankee all have a maturity and 
purpose, whether cloaked in laughter or not, that the hits of 1920 
lacked. Already, with the rumble of gunfire scarcely stilled, in 4 Sound 
of Hunting, The Assassin and Home of the Brave the experiences of war 
have been thoughtfully reflected on the stage. Billion Dollar Baby, 
last season’s On the Town and Carousel and Oklahoma! are endowed 
with taste and wit and are considerably more musically knowledgeable 
than the Follies and Passing Shows that sold out to our fathers. 

Probably none of the new plays will be able to stand up to the test 
of twenty-five years as successfully as O’Neill and Masefield, Tolstoy 
and Gorki, Benelli and Benavente. Our stage can boast no new dra- 
matic giants. But the general level of playwriting has certainly risen 
and the public’s taste has risen with it. The best plays produced in 
1920 were not the hits. In the majority of cases the best plays of 
1945-46 were the hits. This present-day coincidence of popularity and 
excellence is significant. 

The much-maligned critics have had a hand in this. As increasingly 
powerful arbiters of America’s cultural register, they have managed 
over the years to make theatrical merit popular; and their power has 
seldom been used to betray excellence. It is all the more regrettable, 
therefore, that some newspaper publishers do not at present recognize 
their responsibility by assigning more worthy occupants to the aisle 
seats. 

In its technique of play production the stage has also raised its 
sights. With the exception of David Belasco and Arthur Hopkins, 
Broadway had almost no directors of real merit in 1920. Today nearly 
every play shows some signs of having been directed, and productions 
staged by Elia Kazan, Jed Harris, Garson Kanin, John van Druten, 
George Abbott, Guthrie McClintic, Joshua Logan and Bretaigne 
Windust regularly have distinctive style. Stage design is almost always 
adequate, the general level being far above that of 1920 when a Robert 
Edmond Jones setting provided exceptional investiture to the occa- 
sional play he was commissioned to design. Today Mr. Jones and his 
colleagues and disciples — numbering into the dozens — clothe the 
stage with scenic effects that do more than justice to the dramas 
enacted in them. 

As for acting, many of the stars of the morning of 1920 are the 
noonday luminaries of 1946, and the new names in lights over today’s 
marquees are doubtless as good as, if no better than, yesterday’s 
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matinee idols. Casts still contain their bad actors, but the influence of 
the Moscow Art Theatre’s visit in 1923, bearing fruit some ten years 
later in the Group Theatre’s work, has affected many of the younger 
generation, who learned therefrom that truth is beauty in their art 
form as verily as in all others. 

THEATRE ARTS can celebrate its thirtieth anniversary this year 
with some gratification. The theatrical air it breathes today is sharper 
and clearer than that of the world into which it was born. But (and 
this is a big ‘but’) its present world is lamentably far from the ideal, 
and advances toward further excellence are :mpeded by road blocks 
that cannot easily be bypassed. 

To say that the principal blocks are economic is not to claim that 
artistic exploration, constructive self-examination, experiment and 
creative research (all of which the theatre of the 1920’s had in such 
abundance and which today it notoriously lacks) are unnecessary to 
real progress. It is true, however, that the conditions under which the 
theatre burst into new creativeness after World War I do not obtain 
today. The young manifesto-waving groups of 1916-20, the Province- 
town Players, the Neighborhood Playhouse, the Washington Square 
Players that became the Theatre Guild, have their counterparts today, 
but stage economy makes them scarcely recognizable as such. Then, 
for a few hundred dollars plus an idea young men and women of im- 
agination could launch a fairly good revolution; Arthur Hopkins could 
produce Redemption for approximately $14,000. Today Theatre In- 
corporated seeks a revolving fund of $200,000, invests $50,000 in its 
debut production; the American Repertory Theatre capitalizes at 
$325,000. Both of these are not unreasonable sums when one considers 
that $200,000 is the usual cost of a Broadway musical show. But they 
are not chicken feed. 

Theatrical labor costs are constantly ascending, paralleling rising 
costs everywhere. The years since the end of World War I have wit- 
nessed the victory of labor over the exploitation of theatrical manage- 
ment. The actors’ strike of 1919 was but one step in the successful 
struggle of the artists and craftsmen of the stage to protect themselves 
against the rapacity of those who had theretofore notoriously abused 
them. Now, at the end of another war, the situation has somewhat 
changed. This time it is the anguished cries of management claiming 
to be unable to endure under the present restrictive demands of labor. 
Certainly it is true that labor costs largely contribute to the fact that 
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production of a play requires the expenditure of ten times the money 
required thirty years ago. Labor’s reply would be that when motion- 
picture-sale money is added to box-office receipts, the intake can be 
close to ten times what it was thirty years ago. It is quite true that the 
profits from success in the theatre today are fabulous; it is equally 
true that labor (except insofar as the dramatist and the star are excep- 
tions) does not share in these profits. Of course, the point is that 
theatrical success — and therefore profit — is uncertain and nebulous, 
to say the least, and so the average production is heavily penalized by 
the success of the exception. For not every show by any means pays 
back its investment at the box-office, and only a minority of plays ever 
effect a motion-picture sale. A cooperative contract or a reduced mini- 
mum wage linked to a system of bonuses dependent upon the measure 
of success is a possible solution. 

The present acute shortage of playhouses is another factor in the 
economic dictatorship imposed on the theatre. More and more stages 
have passed into non-theatrical hands: to the broadcasting companies, 
to television, to motion pictures. The result is that the few remaining 
houses are available only to moneymakers. Percentages of the gross 
paid as rental today are exorbitant, and if that gross falls below a cer- 
tain point the lessor can customarily evict the lessee. Broadway lessors 
can prevent a producer from presenting a play in New York by making 
no theatre available to him, which is apt to happen in these times un- 
less a sure-fire box-office name (and they are few) heads the cast or un- 
less the sure-fire repetition of a ‘hit’ formula insures in advance a 
certain success. 

In an earlier time, if creative growth was impossible on Broadway, 
people with growing pains moved off it. This was the solution of the 
art theatres that spurred the renascence of the 1920’s. It is less feasible 
today, for the two principal stumbling blocks cannot be avoided there 
either. The labor unions’ jurisdiction extends to any serious consecu- 
tive professional activity anywhere in New York, and union leaders 
have not always been willing to compromise with their basic protec- 
tive minimum standards. Furthermore, the housing shortage off 
Broadway is nearly as acute as in the Times Square district, unless one 
has capital running into five or six figures to devote to rehabilitation of 
a theatre and its subsequent maintenance. 

Is there, then, no way out of the theatre’s current dilemma? Must 
we face the prospect of an ascending spiral of costs that enforces con- 
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formity to a status-quo artistic pattern based on financial success, to 
the point where the whole structure collapses artistically as well as 
economically and we start again from scratch? Possibly, but not 
necessarily. 

The real estate problem is not insoluble. Managements must either 
reclaim the houses that in less successful times were allowed to fall into 
non-theatrical hands, or else they must inspire the financing necessary 
to build new houses. The latter is the more desirable course, since al- 
most all Broadway theatres are a good quarter-century behind modern 
developments in stage architecture and equipment. 

Any modification of the present labor situation is dependent upon 
a profound general reorganization of the commercial theatre in the 
direction of permanent structures that can afford security to labor. 
This is one of the unrealized dreams that seems as far away now as it 
was twenty-five years ago. The urgency of making it come true has, 
however, never been greater than at this moment. The American Rep- 
ertory Theatre and Theatre Incorporated are, one hopes, but the 
avant garde of a revolutionary reorganizational movement. 

A possibility exists in subsidization of producers and organizations 
that might stimulate the theatre creatively in the way that the art 
theatres served as yeast to the loaves of our thespian fathers. The 
British have made possible, both in London and in the provinces, a 
theatrical revival to which the British Arts Council, functioning pri- 
marily as a trust fund, has been a significant contributor. Americans 
anxious to see the stage grow would do well to ponder the value of 
some such national theatre foundation here. It could do much to 
rescue for the theatre that talent which is forced by the economics of 
today to write and produce according to the ‘hit formula’ or else 
abandon the stage for radio or screen. It could, in other words, support 
real creative activity for its own ends both on and off Broadway. 

I am bound in the end to strike the ‘off-Broadway’ note. The New 
York theatre is so self-centred, so sure it is the be-all and the end-all 
that one is quickly persuaded to forget that a continent lies across the 
Hudson River. If the theatre’s problems seem insoluble along Times 
Square, one is apt to conclude that they are altogether insoluble. 
But America is gradually coming alive to the proposition that the 
American stage is more than Broadway. This post-war renascence may 
depend upon the theatre’s rediscovery of America and of America’s 
rediscovery of the theatre. Already on the, map of these forty-eight 
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states flags fly at many points to mark the sites of resident permanent 
professional theatres: in Texas and Ohio, Kentucky and California 
and Minnesota. The sites have been prepared, the background work 
done during all these years between the wars when the community 
theatre and the educational theatre movements have themselves 
struggled toward a coming-of-age. 

Five years ago, after traveling the length and breadth of the conti- 
nent in search of America’s theatrical pattern, I concluded that ‘the 
decentralization of the theatre does not wait upon the destruction of 
Broadway. It is something that grows up coincidentally. Side by side 
with whatever form or dimension Broadway may assume in the years 
to come, I envisage regional theatres: resident in the larger centres, 
traveling to the crossroads.’ I have not changed my mind. Only so will 
we have a theatre that truly belongs to the people of the United States. 
And that is the only theatre worth having. 


Accent on F oreign Films 
HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


N ITALIAN who sets out to examine the scourge of Fascism in 
Fascism’s own birthplace works with his evidence close at hand. 
His settings, his people, his events are to be found within his own shat- 
tering memories, or if not they can easily be discovered within talking 
distance. This is not to propose that an artist’s proximity to the truth 
is a measure of his capacity either to perceive or to record it. Yet, the 
fact is that, given the will and the technical facility, his job will be 
easier and in detail more accurate than that of the artist who must 
project himself by a strenuous feat of imagination into a situation 
which he has never experienced. 
The makers of Open City, a mighty and compassionate film that 
comes out of Rome, had both the will to see the truth and the power 
to set it down. Roberto Rosselini the director, Sergio Amidei the 
writer and several of their leading players had already conceived the 
idea for Open City during the dark days of war and were ready to 
move into production on the heels of Liberation, with the benediction 
of the Allied authorities. Basing their story on an actual incident, 
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using a cast of mixed professionals and amateurs and shooting the 
script in the sun-flooded streets and bomb-scarred buildings of the 
Italian capital, they devised a film which merges actuality and fiction 
to such a degree that distinctions between the two become not only 
academic but impossible. 

Open City is the story of a people’s revolt. The scope of its unoffi- 
cial army of revolution reaches all the way from professionals like 
the Communist Manfredi, through Catholic priests like Don Pietro, 
down even to such children as the eight-year-old boy Marcello and 
his one-legged companion Romoletto. These are strange teammates 
indeed, but as they work together, outwit the enemy together and 
finally, in the case of the Communist and the priest, die together, 
they succeed in revealing the ironical fact that the most effective 
accomplishment of Fascism was, in the end, to unite the forces of its 
own defeat. 

If Open City has any weakness it is that the chosen symbol of Fas- 
cism was the Nazi and not the native-born variety (except for a local 
official who figures only in a minor way). To this extent, the film fails 
to meet the issue head-on, but within the limits of its chosen story it 
has neither flinched nor compromised. In a style that ranges from an 
apparently haphazard record of fact to a carefully detailed exposition 
of manufactured incident, it has recorded faithfully the brutalizing 
impact of a Fascist regime on the lives of the common people; the 
miseries and irregularities of everyday life that follow in its track; 
the cruel devices dreamed up in the torture chambers (scenes of the 
latter are somewhat cut for American consumption). 

This is Roberto Rosselini’s first full-length film, although he has 
several shorter pictures to his credit. Many of the actors, too, are 
working new fields. Aldo Fabrizi, a comic actor of some note in Italy, 
turns all of his subtle skill to playing his first serious role as Don 
Pietro. Round-faced and mildly absent-minded, his head cocked fre- 
quently to one side, his eyes with an inclination to drop piously down- 
ward and his hands to pose curate fashion on his ample front, he is 
the very figure of the gentle man of religion. Only an occasional 
twinkle of the eye or a gesture of the hands thrown ever so casually 
away suggests a man who has seen too many of the ways of the world 
to be entirely taken in by them. Because of the very godliness of his 
ways, his final rise to anger and heroic resistance bulk as large as his 
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During a raid on her apartment, Pina (centre above with scarf) is herded 
into the courtyard along with the other women tenants, the men having 
escaped through an alleyway. This sequence, ushered in by the shouts of a q 
few frightened women heralding the arrival of the German soldiers, ends with 

= the outcry of Pina’s son Marcello who has seen her shot down by fascist bul- 
lets. Such a scene throws the memory sharply back to other like images cap- 
tured time and again on war newsreels. Not all of Open City, however, is 
painted in so grimly reminiscent a pattern: the same raid which ends in Pina’s 
death is also the pretext for a conspiracy involving a fake Last Sacrament in 
which Marcello and the priest Don Pietro combine to outwit the Nazis in a 
masterly combination of humor and suspense. 








Twentieth Century-Fox 





A YANK IN LONDON 


[t is said that there are men in the American Army which invaded England 
during World War II who never did learn to drink tea. The Yank who is 
played by Dean Jagger in 4 Yank in London, however, learns fast. He is 
seen above near the outset of Herbert Wilcox’ film sharing the perennial 
British amenity with his landlord, the Duke, while the Duke’s house- 
keeper, familiarly known as ‘Mom’ (to the Yank, of course), provides the 
service. Behind his whiskers, the Duke is none other than the actor Robert 
Morley who has relinquished for the length of the film his habit of imper 
sonating historical characters. Also in an unaccustomed role (as the servant 
is Dame Irene Vanbrugh; but not so Dean Jagger who is constantly repre 
senting homespun American males on the screen, including such historic 
ones as Brigham Young. 
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close-up on the screen at the climactic moment. At the other end of 
the scale is the playing of Marcello Pagliero, one-time writer and film 
editor, who plays the Communist. Without the professional mobility 
of Aldo Fabrizi, his is the straightforward statement of a role that 
requires little elaboration to make its points. As Pina, mother of the 
boy Marcello and eventual victim of the Fascist bullets, Anna 
Magnani (a Roman night-club singer) brings a portrait of extraor- 
dinary richness and compassion to the screen. Broad of frame, 
earthy and voluble, with a face that would be sad at rest if it ever 
remained at rest for long, Anna Magnani’s Pina is the prototype of 
Italian womanhood. 

Add to these a series of telling minor portraits woven skilfully 
through the pressing pattern of events and you begin to have a canvas 
of a scope that is seldom equalled on this side of the Atlantic. For 
Roberto Rosselini has succeeded in extending the usual motion-pic- 
ture field at both ends, on the one hand throwing in casually those 
countless little human touches that give documentation to bald fact; 
and on the other hand being unafraid to deal on broad and heroic pat- 
terns. 

Mr. Rosselini is awaited in this country to direct a film version of 
Pietro Di Donato’s Christ in Concrete. Meanwhile, Mr. Di Donato 
returns the compliment by providing the terse English titles for 
Open City with more than the usual sense of dramatic compulsion. 


Shakespeare was endowed with so great a degree of foresight 
that we should not be accused of stretching imagination too far if we 
suggest that he wrote his plays with the thought of the movie sale in 
the back of his mind. Certainly his Elizabethan audiences were blood- 
and-thunder cousins to today’s film fans. With their love of spectacle 
and color, their delight in multiple scenes and explicit events, their 
relish for action, they drove their playwrights to extremes of in- 
genuity that are the commonplace of the modern motion-picture 
writer. ‘Can this cockpit hold The vasty fields of France?’, asks the 
Bard of Avon in the prologue to Henry V, ‘or may we cram Within 
this wooden O the very casques That did affright the air at Agin- 
court? . . . Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts... .’ 
the playwright pleads. 

Now Laurence Olivier and his associates have answered Shakes- 
peare’s call and pieced out the imperfections of the Elizabethan stage 
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A Yank 
in London 
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with all the vast resources of motion pictures, turned with such taste 
and eloquence to the uses of the poet that he could not help but join in 
the applause. Mr. Olivier is triply credited with this modern tour-de- 
force on ancient themes. As leading actor in a distinguished cast, he 
has performed with vigor and humanity, creating the figure of a 
warrior king that is at once earthy and heroic. As producer and di- 
rector he has marshalled his forces into a constantly changing, colorful, 
lovely spectacle, taking his tempo from Shakespeare’s own prescrip- 
tion. But perhaps the most surprising fact of this Henry V is the en- 
hancement of the poet’s own words that comes of having them spoken 
by masterful players in the auditory close-up of the talking picture, 
where every word is caught by the sensitive ear of the microphone and 
forwarded to the farthest reaches of the gallery. 

It would be presumptuous and unnecessary to re-review a film 
which C. A. Lejeune has already summed up so handsomely in these 
pages (see the issue of June 1945). It is enough to add that Henry V 
will be roadshown in this country by United Artists, beginning its 
‘tour’ in Boston sometime in April. 


Other recent imports fall into the category of minor works, although 
one, 4 Yank in London, has enjoyed considerable success in England 
as I Live in Grosvenor Square. Despite the fact that the American 
print has been cut, and not always intelligibly so, it is still a lengthy 
and repetitive statement of a sentiment with which no one could help 
but concur. This is — to paraphrase it as a character is redundantly 
impelled to do at the end of the film — ‘There ought to be a bridge 
right across the Atlantic.’ Since such a bridge is beyond the current 
engineering prowess of even the nation that threw a Bailey bridge 
across the Chindwin, Herbert Wilcox as producer and director has 
presented his substitute in the form of the pleasant story of a Yankee 
soldier ‘on temporary duty for a while’ in a Duke’s abode in Gros- 
venor Square. There are the usual misunderstandings giving way to 
the usual growth of affection between American visitor and British 
hosts and ending in the usual blaze of glory when the American crashes 
his plane rather than endanger English lives. What makes this pic- 
ture different from, say, Fohnny in the Clouds are the specific players 
and certain problems freshly examined, in particular the battle be- 
tween new Labor and ancient tradition in British politics. Robert 
Morley as the Duke has settled affably into the character of a non- 
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military Colonel Blimp, complete with sideburns. Rex Harrison is 
the young British major who presents with great sensitivity, and a 
minimum of mannerism the role of the well-born young man who as- 
pires to (and eventually loses) a seat in Parliament which has been in 
his class for three hundred years. Mr. Wilcox’ favorite star, Anna 
Neagle, is here as the granddaughter of the Duke and the love interest 
of Dean Jagger, who is playing his usual role of American frontiers- 
man in the uniform of 1946. 

Unfortunately 4 Yank in London conforms so strictly to the pat- 
tern that it even boasts that unsavory character euphemistically 
known as a G. I. from Brooklyn. Unkempt and clumsy, noisy and in- 
sensitive, this particular version answers to the name of Greenberg. 
By whatever name he is known, however, his is a stereotype that must 
be as repulsive to those who really believe in a bridge across the 
Atlantic as is that other variety of racial caricature, the molasses- 
limbed Negro clown. 

Fourney Together is John Boulting’s tribute to the RAF, affect- 
ingly set in a story by Terence Rattigan, with Edward G. Robinson 
to supplement the British cast as box-office draw. Mr. Robinson’s 
role, although pivotal, is not large enough to draw attention from the 
agreeable playing of Sergeant Richard Attenborough and Aircraft- 
man Jack Watling in the roles of two RAF aspirants. The events of 
their training, setbacks and final combat are recounted without guile 
or false heroics, but the final total comes to little more than a state- 
ment of background facts that have long since been dwarfed by loom- 
ing events in the foreground. 

The chief virtue of Thursday’s Child, which brings Rodney Ack- 
land’s version of Donald Macardle’s novel to the screen, is that it pre- 
sents a remarkable young actress, Sally Ann Howes, with a role con- 
ceived in maturity and dedicated to the proposition that all children 
are not created fools. Fennis Wilson, thirteen-year-old offspring of 
ordinary suburban parents, is accidentally ‘discovered’ by a movie 
director and cast in the lead of his forthcoming film. Being of an un- 
compromising nature, she is soon embroiled in defending her integ- 
rity against the blandishments of film professionals. Although she is 
proof against all enticements, she abandons her movie career in the 
end because her family is less strong. It is a problem of considerable 
challenge, and Miss Howes moves in on it with a touch as sure as her 
own firm glance. Despite the fact that Wilfrid Lawson is cast as her 
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father, the remainder of the family portrait is not up to her standard, 
and crudities of story and production weigh heavily on the negative 
side of the balance. 

In contrast to these films from abroad, Three Strangers, the Warner 
Brothers’ latest epic of suspense, typifies the sleek studio techniques 
on which American films base their chief claim to fame. An unabashed 
melodrama, this fabrication has been ingeniously contrived by John 
Huston and Howard Koch in the script department, Jean Negulesco 
as director and Geraldine Fitzgerald, Sydney Greenstreet and Peter 
Lorre at the head of the screenwise cast. 

Although Three Strangers disavows any responsibility to reality 
at its very outset — when Geraldine Fitzgerald is seen walking the 
London streets eyeing strange gentlemen in a ladyiie but provocative 
fashion — it soon ensnares the observer in a reality strictly of its own 
devising. On the eve of the Chinese New Year, so the story goes, the 
goddess Kuan Yin will open her eyes and her heart to three strangers. 
The eyes are neither here nor there, but with her heart, the legend 
continues, she will grant the strangers any wish they share. Geraldine 
Fitzgerald as Crystal Shackleford, a fiery modern priestess to this 
generous goddess, assembles two men on the appropriate night and 
the three join their destinies in common ownership of a sweepstakes 
ticket. It goes without saying that the ticket finally wins and that the 
strangers do not; but meanwhile three stories have been told: those of 
Crystal and each of the strangers—the amiable dipsomaniac, 
Johnny West (Peter Lorre), and the over-anxious barrister, Jerome 
K. Arbutny (Sydney Greenstreet). 

It is in intertwining these separate yarns with the single thread 
that ties all three together that the supreme ingenuity of the Messrs. 
Huston, Koch et al is displayed. Without tampering with the sequence 
of time by resorting to flashbacks they yet have succeeded in suggest- 
ing what went before in each of these eventful lives, as well as in 
following each a step further toward its individual destiny. With a 
minimum of confusion, they have shifted back and forth between the 
elements of their plot, using these very alternations to mount the pace 
toward the climax. For clarity’s sake, they have leaned resourcefully 
on cinematic tricks of punctuation and emphasis. So virtuoso is their 
melodramatic contrivance, so absorbing and decorative is the contri- 
bution of the players, that Three Strangers is easily forgiven on the rare 
occasions when the story is snared in its own elaborate machinery. 
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MOSCOW THEATREGOERS 
have enjoyed in recent seasons the 
dance performances of Igor Moi- 
seyev s troupe of folk dancers, 
both because Russians love danc- 
ing of whatever kind and because 
these particular ones are close to 
the heart of the people whose ex 
uberance and zest for living they 
express so completely. On the pre 
ceding page, the men of Moise 
yev's company are seen in the 
Serbian dance for men, Kouku- 
nesti. Above is a Lithuanian folk 
dance, Ozhyalis; and to the left is a 
Polka of Czech origin. 





(THE REPERTORY of Slavonic 
dances of Igor Moiseyev and his 
company includes representative 
selections from the traditional 
dances of many of the Soviet na- 


tional minorities as well as those of 


neighboring Slavic peoples. Above 
is a Polish Mazurka, with N. 
Pogoretskaya and L. Golovanov as 
the soloists in the centre: at right 
is a Russian Dance by Galina 
Belikova and Valentine Kha- 
ritonova, giving evidence that not 
only in the field of classical ballet 
can the Russians dance with 
authority and grace. 


courtesy Edwin S. Smith 














ROMEO AND JULIET IN CHINA 


Chinese classics are only occasionally produced in western countries. Re 
ports of western classics on the Chinese stage are almost equally rare. They 
have begun to be seen more trequently in recent seasons, however, as Brooks 
Atkinson's review ot Hamlet during the war gave evidence. These photo 
graphs are of a performance of Romeo and ‘Fuliet in Chungking. Juliet was 
portrayed by Pai Yang, whose name means ‘white poplar’ and who is a 
popular stage and motion-picture actress in modern China. Romeo was 
played by King Yih. Americans will note with interest the use of the putty 
Roman nose which is the accepted device of the Chinese theatre to identify 
Occidentals. The translation was made into Chinese verse. 








Curtain Going Up in China 


REGINALD LAWRENCE 


HE DRIVING northern rain beats on the iron roof like machine-gun 

fire, all but drowning the voices of the actors. Lightning flashes, 
and after a struggle the spotlights go off. As ready attendants bring 
out gasoline lamps, the players proceed unconcernedly in the shadows 
toward the comedy climax of their latest success, Shanghai Under- 
ground. The audience packing the large, drafty San Yi Kung Theatre 
in Chengtu howls with delight as the Jap villain is outwitted by a 
Chinese guerrilla disguised as a magician. The curtains are drawn after 
nearly five hours of continuous comedy-melodrama, as up-to-the- 
minute as the afternoon newspaper. The actors retire to their com- 
munity dressing-room backstage, to remove make-up with one hand 
and dip into the supper rice-bowl with the other, for three meals and 
lodging are almost the sum of their pay. Yet nowhere has the author 
seen a better integrated or more individually gifted acting company. 
Without knowing one word beyond the G.I.’s essential ‘Ding How’ 
and “Boo How’, he has been entertained and beyond all heartened by 
one of the most important and least noticed indications of the New 
China: its full-blooded, honest and lively modern theatre. 

Perhaps, like most westerners, you think of Chinese plays still in 
terms of The Yellow Facket and Lady Precious Stream, of bored prop- 
erty-men wandering on and off stage, of Mei Lan-fang and his ancient, 
stylized miming, costumes agleam with crusty embroideries and gilded 
pheasant feathers. Be assured, these traditional arts still flourish and 
are practiced in every Chinese city and village boasting a theatre and 
audience. But along with this old inheritance is a new entry into the 
world’s dramatic workshop. No better proof of the theatre’s eternal 
function as an interpreter between peoples could be offered China’s 
allies than one act of any of a number of successes which have crowded 
the stages of Chungking, Chengtu and other inland cities during the 
Japanese occupation. 

Just as our own Broadway theatre after the first World War de- 
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veloped in an astonishing surge of energy its O’Neill, Howard, Sher- 
wood and Kaufman, its Jones and Barrymore, its Provincetown 
Theatre and Theatre Guild, so the Chinese theatre, fostered in mod- 
ern drama schools and under expert guidance only partly derived 
from the free western world, stands today on the threshold of an ex- 
citing period of fulfillment. Even before the surrender of Japan and 
the opening of the East Coast ports, the activity in a city like Chengtu 
was surprising to a sergeant temporarily on leave from Broadway. 
Despite ‘Off Limits’ signs defiantly displayed by the local M.P.’s, 
the author, accompanied by professors from the Western United 
Universities, braved court martial to visit the Chunghwa Theatre Art 
Society, where one of the livest companies-in-exile presented a reper- 
tory of modern plays interspersed with patriotic classics, under the 
suave and lively direction of China’s sprightly ‘old man of the thea- 
tre’, Ying Yuen-wei. A long run in a Chinese city is approximately 
thirty performances, a record established by the popular character 
actress, Valentine Chao, in the Chungking presentation of The Em- 
press Dowager. Mr. Ying’s company of younger players, mostly grad- 
uates of the Nanking National Academy of Drama now in Chung- 
king, bettered this record several times in the last year, giving proof 
to the idea that with the dearth of American movies during the war, 
and the wide use by university students of the ‘living-newspaper’ 
technique of propaganda, Chinese audiences were developing an in- 
creasing taste for plays about themselves and their daily crises, in 
place of the legends of warriors long dead. In The Wedding March, a 
farce-comedy by Chun Pao Cheng, they saw the foolish dilemmas con- 
fronting a present-day girl who attempts to work in a bank and get 
married in wartime, conflicting government regulations notwithstand- 
ing. In a more serious vein, Fungus of Fascism showed the awakening 
of a doctor of medicine to the greater importance of looking for cancer 
in the body politic before giving his life to research under the micro- 
scope. The Fall of the House of Wu, a particularly powerful drama of 
home life, posed the most poignant question now facing the young, 
searching intellectual in Asia: what substitute can he find for the wor- 
ship of family and the traditions of filial subjection, in his new scheme 
of things? The modern classics of Tsao-Yu — Sunrise, The Pekin 
Man, Old Times — have become a part of the life and conversation of 
the modern businessman or teacher, just as the white rabbit of Harvey 
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or the bell in Adano’s city hall have become a part of our own. The 
Chinese theatregoer is highly adaptable. He sees a play about an 
ancient warrior and his mistress, such as Liu Po Wen and Su Giao 
Giao, followed shortly after with great success by the Kuomintang 
equivalent of Dear Ruth. The gap of 2000 years between the two is 
not incompatible with his thinking. 

The westerner is the one surprised not only by the variety of con- 
tact in the drama presented but by the quality of acting. He may 
well wonder where on Broadway — or in Hollywood — he would re- 
cruit a company as honest, as simple and as basically well-trained as 
these actors who have consummated their art during eight intermina- 
ble war-torn years. It comes as something of a shock to the reader of 
Mr. Zolotow’s listings of well-heeled backers behind some new entry 
in the Broadway arena, to recall that an actress in Chungking must 
play a piece lasting five and one-half hours twice daily for the equiva- 
lent of three dollars a performance. Out of this sum she has the priv- 
ilege of buying her own costumes at fifty dollars or more apiece, and 
her own make-up, with lipstick — when she can get it at all — which 
will have set her back twelve dollars. In addition, she must rehearse 
a new play every three or four weeks. Maybe the answer is simply 
that the art of theatre has always flourished on adversity. The artist 
becomes a member of the fraternity only by surmounting impossible 
obstacles. Or let’s say with Ethel Barrymore, whose straightforward 
wisdom would certainly be understood by any Chinese, ‘You can’t 
be an actor until you’ve slept at least one night in Bryant Park.’ 

With an assumed air of authority, the author took Mr. Ying, of 
the Chunghwa Theatre Art Society, and several friends and inter- 
preters to a farewell luncheon in Chengtu. Beside him on the table 
was a thin brown piece of Chinese paper, the best the presses could 
produce at that time. On it in Chinese characters, with penciled 
interpretations, were the subjects for discussion — the requests, almost 
the heartbeats, of Ying Yuen-wei, whose life has refreshed and made 
bold the new theatre in ancient China. Can we send drama students 
to America? Will you be able to get them some jobs, so that they can 
obtain passports, an assistant stage-managership, perhaps? Can you 
send us John Gassner’s book on play production? (Their lightboard 
consisted of bamboo containers in which salt solution provided dim- 
mers, by hand.) What would a complete movie studio cost, American 
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plan? Could you send us published American plays when you get 
home? In return, the writer hopes to see some of the unsuspected 
store of new dramas now being played in the cities of China brought 
to the American stage. 

For the theatregoer, the theatre-lover, the theatre-worker who 
may at times look in vain for any new sign rising to render the Holly- 
wood-to-Broadway horizon worthwhile, perhaps the Flowery King- 
dom offers a new hope. ‘China is not old,’ one of her great men has 
said, ‘she is younger than you.’ Stranger things have happened in 
world cultures than a reversal of direction in our theatre sources and 
inspiration. The time may be near when, instead of turning to Russia 
and Germany, to France and England, we may wish to look across 
the Pacific for new blood and imagination in the age-old drama. West- 
ward, indeed, the land is bright! 


La Danse 


EDGAR DEGAS 


I] semble qu’autrefois la Nature indolente, 
Sure de la beauté de son corps, s’endormait 
Trop lourde, si toujours la Danse ne venait 
L’éveiller de sa voix heureuse et haletante, 

Et puis, en lui battant la mésure engageante, 
Avec le mouvement de ses mains qui parlaient, 
Et l’entrecroisement de ses pieds qui brulaient, 
La forcer a sauter, devant elle, contente. 
Partez, sans le secours inutile du beau, 
Mignonnes, avec ce populacier museau, 

Sautez effrontément, prétresses de la grace. 

En vous la Danse a mis quelque chose d’a part, 
Héroique et lointain. On sait, de votre place, 
Que les reines se font de distance et de fard. 
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THIS YEAR’S report on the international theatre scene must couple with 
news of reviving activity somber coverage of the wreckage left in war’s wake. 
Rehabilitation of the European stage means something more than the release 
of former actors from the armed forces, something more than the appearance 
of new sc ripts from the pens of long-silenced dramatists. In Italy, in Germany, 
in Austria, in Russia, in Poland and indeed in every country subjected to 
heavy bombings, many great playhouses are no more. In Munich, for ex- 
ample, the = and the Miinchner Kunstler Theater were destroyed; in 
Moscow the Vakhtangov Theatre was bombed out and the Bolshoi Opera 
received a direct hit; in Berlin the Volksbiihne is gone; in London the Old Vic 
was bombed out and both Queen’s Hall and the Queen’s Theatre were de- 
stroyed. The remains of the Vienna Opera are shown above. 








ypurtesy Manuel Essman 





THE THEATRE in Leghorn, Italy stands (above) as a burnt-out shell; 
the playhouse at Valetta, Malta (below) is but a cluster of stalagmites 
two reminders of the problems involved in reviving the F uropean stage. 








Irish Drama in War and Peace 


R. M. FOX 


eae the Irish theatre was not submerged in the chaos of world 
conflict as happened elsewhere in Europe. Hopes were held that it 
might have something really significant to say when the guns ceased 
firing and the iron curtain of wartime censorship lifted. It was reason- 
able to suppose that all the drama, suffering and heroism of ordinary 
life might be seen in a clearer perspective from a small country whose 
people stood on the edge of a tottering world. But before we look at 
Irish drama we might take a peep at the Irish screen. 

During the war a rigid security censorship prevented any war films 
being shown. If a Dublin citizen wanted to see Charlie Chaplin’s 
The Great Dictator he had to trek across the border to Belfast. Parties 
were made up for Saturday afternoons. But when peace came to the 
world it was signalised by an orgy of war films in Eire. Dubliners 
queued up in the hundreds to get a front view of the war in the 
Pacific, the Allied landings in Europe, the desert battles in North 
Africa, the pitiless fighting on the Eastern front, the more subtle 
grapplings of the underground movements or the bones in Belsen. 
These films came with the same novelty and charm as the American 
soldier in uniform — also seen in Dublin for the first time since the 
war ended. No one who visited these cinemas could doubt the sym- 
pathy of the Irish people with the oppressed nations as the tide of 
invasion rolled over Europe. Yet these films were documentaries, 
filed and pigeonholed, ready for export to Eire just so soon as the 
obstructing barriers were removed. The stage should have something 
deeper to contribute, something of the sensitive artist reaching to the 
heart of the world’s discords. 

But the past year in Ireland covers a war period as well as an 
uneasy peace. Dramatists cannot turn on the tap immediately 
hostilities cease. If their emotional and intellectual expression has 
been dammed up by wartime necessities it may be some time before 
they can get their creative imagination flowing freely again. For the 
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time being Irish dramatists represent part of the nation’s frozen assets. 
Or so it seems. 

Take the Abbey Theatre. Since its early days this institution has 
had a great reputation at home and abroad. But looking at its work 
during the past year I cannot find much evidence of living drama 
there. The Abbey has a repertory of plays built up over many years, 
including box-office favorites. It has continued to draw audiences for 
such plays as Sean O’Casey’s Plough and the Stars and George Shiels’ 
rural comedies. With the latter may be grouped Brinsley Mac- 
Namara’s Marks and Mabel, a new country-town comedy, dealing 
with ‘made marriages’ and the ‘fortune’ which the girl is expected to 
bring with her. This is presented as the prime preoccupation of the 
farming people. Another new Abbey play — a tragedy — is George 
Shiels’ Tenants-at-Will, giving a grim picture of Irish famine condi- 
tions, absentee landlordism and evictions, a hundred years ago. Aided 
by players trained to interpret rural life this play had a fine nostalgic 
quality, but no one would claim that it relates to modern life. 

The Abbey appears to be suffering from a variation of the Narcis- 
sus complex. It is in love with its own past and spends its time gazing 
at the reflection of the whitewashed cabin mirrored in the miry duck- 
pond. O’Casey’s plays have their own virility but it is a virility that 
came white-hot out of the national struggle, fought in Ireland nearly a 
quarter of a century ago. This looks like a clue. Maybe detachment 
from the world struggle is not the best preparation for drama. Sparks 
of the new drama need to be struck from the flint and steel of war 
before they can be fanned into a blaze. Before Ireland can have 
incisive drama it must have wider horizons. Its petty bourgeoisie are 
too self-satisfied and have few artistic interests. 

Criticism of the Abbey has not been confined to the printed page. 
During the year some of its most promising players resigned to form 
a new company, the Players’ Theatre, with the declared purpose of 
producing plays written or selected by themselves. They started out 
with much goodwill and support to give Irish life a new interpretation 
on the stage — on several stages, for they had no theatre of their own. 
Their first and finest effort was The Black Stranger by Gerard Healy, 
an Irish famine play which preceded Shiels’ tragedy at the Abbey. 
Apart from the poignancy of the famine scenes the main achievement 
of the play was to show the land hunger of the people as being de- 
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rived from that time when some of them refused to let go their grip of 
the land in spite of starvation, of emigration and eviction. As an ex- 
pression of insatiable hunger, bitterness and doggedness, which has 
lasted through the years, this play held something authentic. 

This was followed by The Shadow by Mervyn Wall, a psychological 
interpretation of the shooting of an Irish politician with sufficient 
resemblance to the actual death of a dictatorial Minister in civil war 
days to arouse some resentment. The third offering was The Rocks of 
Bawn by Liam Redmond, who played the schoolmaster in the New 
York production of Paul V. Carroll’s The White Steed. Redmond’s 
play showed a brother returning home from America and falling in 
love with his sister. There was an actual instance of this kind in a 
desolate western region many years ago. But truth can be stranger 
than drama and, apart from the homely speech of the farm kitchen 
which had its own rough eloquence, there was little to commend it. 
Since these early efforts, members of the Players’ Theatre have been 
taking part in an English film of Irish life, J See a Dark Stranger. When 
this is finished we should see them on the Irish stage again. 

Lord Longford’s company at the Dublin Gate Theatre is probably 
less affected by the end of hostilities than any other group. This is 
because he continues to present classical and Shakespearean drama, 
varied by Shaw plays, clever thrillers and studies of Irish leaders in 
bygone days dramatised by Christine Longford. Yahoo by Lord 
Longford himself deals with the life of Jonathan Swift, Dean of St. 
Patrick’s in eighteenth-century Dublin. The occasion of its revival was 
the bicentenary of Swift in 1945, but it is a play in its own right. 
Swift struck a blow for liberty when he wrote his famous Drapier 
Letters attacking Woods, the ironmonger, who, under Royal patron- 
age, was given coinage rights in Ireland and proceeded to flood the 
country with debased money, known as ‘Wood’s ha’pence’. Swift’s 
furious campaigning led to their withdrawal. Although the play 
touched on this, it concentrated largely on whether Swift married 
Stella and how he treated Vanessa. Across the centuries we see Swift 
as a kind of Gulliver surrounded by the Lilliputians of the Dublin 
alleyways, equally ready to cheer or to jeer the Dean. 

Lord Longford has a great liking for eighteenth-century Dublin — 
that Dublin of the towering blocks of buildings with stone steps, wide 
doorways and graceful fanlights — which has stamped itself upon the 
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city’s present inhabitants as the essential Dublin. These dwellings, in 
the sedate squares, make grand residences and — having come down 
in the world —they house the tenement population in tattered 
grandeur. Stepping from the Gate Theatre on to the iron balcony 
during an interval, one can look over the Rotunda Gardens and see 
the outlines of those formal pleasure grounds where the eighteenth- 
century ladies and gentlemen of fashion loved to parade. The gardens 
today serve with severe practicality as the grounds of the Nurses’ 
wing of the Rotunda Maternity Hospital. But, from the theatre 
balcony, it is not difficult to fit them in as part of the atmosphere, 
if not of the scene, of one of Lord Longford’s eighteenth-century plays. 
He began his season with The Jealous Wife by George Colman, a man- 
nered play with period costume and speech in which bewigged gentle- 
men and ladies in silks and satin occupy the stage like robust ghosts of 
a vanished era. By contrast Shaw’s Doctor’s Dilemma and his Arms 
and the Man seemed startlingly modern, even though war was pre- 
sented as an affair of amiable military simpletons in which atomic 
bombs and war criminals have no part. 

Hilton Edwards and Michael MacLiammoir represent the modern 
theatre in Ireland. Their aim has been to offer current Continental 
and American drama to Dublin. Early in May they brought over the 
Théatre Moliére company from London to present Le Malade Imagi- 
naire in a drolly sophisticated manner that proved a delightful 
novelty on the Irish stage. The managers’ own plays earlier in the 
year ranged from that mellow Spanish comedy 4 Hundred Years Old, 
by the brothers Quintero, to a revival of MacLiammoir’s Where Stars 
Walk, containing a misty Irish legend focussed not too cynically 
through the lens of a Dublin drawing room. 

Since the war ended Edwards-MacLiammoir have brought to the 
Gaiety Thornton Wilder’s The Skin of Our Teeth, brilliantly presented 
by Hilton Edwards and acted delightfully by a strong cast. The play 
was deservedly popular in London and New York but Dublin critics 
described it as boring and unintelligible, with the result that it was 
taken off the Gaiety Theatre stage after a week’s run. This curious 
episode was the subject of bitter controversy in which a leading 
Dublin dramatist, various critics and Mr. Hilton Edwards took part. 
Undoubtedly the play was the most original and remarkable — as it 
was the most modern — of the year’s plays. On the last two nights ot 
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IRISH DRAMA IN WAR AND PEACE 


the production people were being turned away. Persistence would 
have won support. Yeats, Synge, O’Casey — all had to struggle for a 
hearing in Dublin. 

The objection to Thornton Wilder’s play seems to be merely the 
traditional insular Irish attitude. As Yeats objected to Ibsen on the 
ground that the social problem play was alien to Irish life, so similar 
resistance is being shown now. The use of expressionist technique 
made it easier to raise prejudice against the play as ‘highbrow’. If this 
kind of criticism is accepted we shall be left with nothing — apart 
from historical plays — but bucolic comedies, adulteries in the farm 
kitchen and famine plays. Edwards-MacLiammoir are endeavoring to 
make the Irish theatre conscious of dramatic movements outside. 

The only play of recent times to challenge comparison with Wilder’s 
is Steinbeck’s The Moon Is Down presented by the Gaiety. Wartime 
Europe erupted on the Irish stage. The reassertion of human values 
against Nazi repression, done in a fumbling but irresistible civilian 
fashion, was largely in the capable hands of Hamlyn Benson who 
acted the Mayor in the little Norway town. Ria Mooney was respon- 
sible for the clever production. MacLiammoir showed his skill as a 
dramatist in adapting Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities and Oscar Wilde’s 
Dorian Gray for the Gaiety stage. He has a flair for the witty, urbane 
cynicisms of Wilde, as he revealed in 4n Ideal Husband. 

Among the smaller groups the Lyric Theatre deserves attention. 
Austin Clarke, a fine lyric poet who has written several remarkable 
verse plays, is the moving spirit in this organization. Their main aim 
is to develop on the lines of verse-speaking drama which Yeats wanted 
on the Irish stage and to which Irish voices and Irish imagination are 
particularly suited. Clarke’s Son of Leaning, curiously rich in language 
and story, was done by the group at the Abbey and they plan very 
shortly to present the last play Yeats wrote. 

If Ireland has anything new to say upon the stage no doubt it will 
get itself said, either through the existing theatres or through a new 
creation. The history of the Abbey Theatre proves that Irish drama is 
no tender plant. It forced its way through riots, conventional opposi- 
tion and ignorant attack. It is early yet to consider what Irish dra- 
matists have to say to the world concerning the war. In a year’s time 
we shall be in a better position to judge. But it would be a pity if the 
soft, melodious voice of Ireland should be stilled. 
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Germany’s Oldest 
Theatre 


ASHLEY DUKES 


n the British Zone of Occupation, and happily 
I intact, is one of the most curious and delightful of 
the older private theatres of Europe, those ducal or 
royal toys which united a court ballroom with a 
stage for masque and pastoral, comedy and ballet. 
This is the little theatre in the castle of Celle, an old 
town lying forgotten by autobahn or mail railway in 
the plain between Hanover and Hamburg; it also 
happens to be the oldest theatre in Germany. The 
dull unwieldy structure of the castle itself has no 
great importance, but it stands boldly on a mound 
overlooking dignified squares and streets of gabled 
jutting houses, and is redeemed by spacious sur- 
roundings of promenade, moat, willows and sloping 
lawns that lend it a certain charm. The war swept 
past it in the end, leaving the town overcrowded 
with refugees and the castle a repository of art. 

On a second floor, above state apartments, is the 
auditorium seating just over 300 and retaining the 
original fabric of a seventeenth-century opera house 
in miniature, with two tiers of boxes and a gallery. 
The few gilt woodcarvings include elegant puéti and 
the original arms above the royal box, which faces 
the stage as in most European countries. A chan- 
delier still glitters with fine crystal. The proscenium 
must at one time have been arched and encrusted 
with elaborate decoration, but it is now squared off 
and converted into a plain classical framework for 
the large stage, completely modernized and capable 
of flying the scenery for a considerable production. 
The musicians once had a gallery or side-boxes of 
their own, but there is now a pit for a medium-sized 
orchestra. The present restoration of the place was 
made in 1935. 

Looking from the stage with its carved and gilt 
middle prompt-box, one sees that the stalls, ivory- 
painted like all the woodwork, cover what was once 
the ballroom floor and became the pit or parquet 
when filled with spectators of a play. From the 
ground-floor boxes the ladies could lean over and 
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talk with their cavaliers. The upper boxes were re- 
served for the older aristocracy with the reigning 
dynasty, and the gallery was for privileged towns- 
folk and castle retinue. The three classes of the- 
atrical spectator, ‘those who go to see, those who 
go to be seen, and those who go to see those who go 
to be seen’, could scarcely be better represented; 
and the winding corridors and stairways seem still 
to rustle with their gallantry. As for the artist of 
the stage, the actor’s or singer’s voice could play 
upon these tiers and pillars like a bow upon a violin, 
once the uniformed and bejewelled audience was still. 

The theatre was built in 1670 by Georg Wilhelm, 
last of the dukes of Celle, who spent most of his time 
and all his health in Venetian adventures. It was 
from Venice that he brought artists to decorate his 
playhouse as well as the earlier Renaissance chapel 
on the other side of the castle courtyard. The duke 
is said to have promised his more respectable brother 
August that he would never marry, and so would 
allow the inheritance to pass with his death; but in 
the end he surrendered to the wiles of a mistress and 
had by her his only child born in wedlock, the un- 
happy Sophia Dorothea. She in turn grew up to 
marry the Elector of Hanover, England’s George I; 
and so was created a link between Celle, whose 
House became extinct, and the British Crown. The 
first three Georges often visited here, and Caroline 
Matilda, sister of George III, died in exile in the 
castle in 1780. Later it became a summer residence 
of the kings of Hanover, who kept a considerable 
state and used the theatre both as playhouse and as 
royal ballroom. 

In the English-German age of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the little theatre of Celle can hardly have been 
so gay a place as in the time of its Italianate founder. 
But it has been preserved with care both as play- 
house and museum piece; its walls still echo to Bach 
and Mozart, Gluck and Handel; chamber orchestras 
from Hamburg and Brunswick come frequently, 
often accompanying little operas or ballets; and it 
seems permissible to hope that it may in time become 
the home of a yearly festival in miniature which 
would draw visitors from every country. Comedy as 
well as music should be represented here, and a 
livelier setting for Goldoni or Carlo Gozzi could not 
be found. 
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DUCAL THEATRE OF CELLE 


Between Hanover and Hamburg in North Germany lies the little town of 
Celle and in it is the oldest theatre in Germany, built in 1670 by the last Duke 
of Celle. In this postwar world it stands out as one of that dwindling collec- 
tion of theatrical landmarks in Europe which war has miraculously spared. 








Hidden away behind the 
facade of a private house 
John Pudney, British poet- 
airman, discovered this lit- 
tle theatre in the small 
Swedish town of Vadstena. 
Its origins appear to be 
cloaked in anonymity its 
architect, patron, artists all 
unknown. However, its air 
of mystery, the charm and 
elegance of its simple decora 
tions make it a rewarding 
find for a theatrical scout in 
Scandinavia. 
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Nordic Encounter 


JOHN PUDNEY 


DO not react graciously to beauty-spots. In the 
| course of eating, writing, working, walking or 
even playing golf, I am happy to accommodate a 
beauty-spot like a highball. This winter, in Sweden, 
I was dumped in a beauty-spot for twenty-four 
hours just as it was coming on to snow and my re- 
sentment told me I was trapped. 

Now Vadstena on Lake Vettern has been a mu- 
nicipality since 1400 and it is altogether a charming 
little place — in season — with an hotelier at the 
Stadshotellet who understands brandy and with a 
great Abbey Church and a noble castle. I studied 
the former, looked at the latter, bought picture post- 
cards and resisted all further offers to be shown 
round, retiring under the cover of a guide-book 
and a concealed thriller. As darkness and listlessness 
fell upon the guide-book pages, I noticed, hidden 
away among lavish descriptions of cold medieval 
grandeur, a brief note that ‘there is an old theatre 
situated up a court by the northern side of the school 
ground.’ 

A spark of obstinacy kindled. The description was 
bare and unenthusiastic, for the guide’s ardors were 
reserved for the local lace industry and for monastic 
splendors worthy of his pen. I consulted the knowl- 
edgeable hotelier. He said he would try to find out 
where the theatre was. If it existed, he might find 
out who had the key. But surely it would be more 
interesting to see the relics of St. Brigid? My obsti- 
nate spark peremptorily sent him exploring: and I 
myself referred back to the ever-ready guidance of 
the picture-postcard stand. There were swans, refec- 
tories, views of the railway station, of bathing belles, 
of the sepulchral monument to Duke Magnus of 
Osteogothia: but no picture of the little theatre ex- 
ists among all the 3000 inhabitants of Vadstena. 

Sweden being the home of Drottningholm, the 
most perfect theatre museum in the world (discov- 
ered by a professor who was searching the royal es- 
tate for a picture during the busy Nineteen-Twen- 
ties), this little elusive theatre brought my spark to 
flame. It was obviously no Drottningholm, but its 





lack of honor within that small community provided 
a faint but definite challenge to a visitor numbed by 
show-place beauty. After several hours of staff work, 
the hotelier and I found our way in the morning to 
an undistinguished row of buildings (not half a dozen 
blocks from the hotel). In the first house the family 
was having breakfast: they gave us the key of the 
house next door. It was an ordinary two-storied 
house on the outside. Inside was a charming, cold, 
grey, miniature theatre. 

Scenery in the wings fluttered in the draught. It 
was that used in the last professional performance, 
given in 1878, a dramatic version of Jules Verne’s 
Around the World in Eighty Days, with local actors 
and a large military orchestra. Curtains, stage, the 
body of the house with its wooden benches and the 
galleries decorated with mascherones of gods and 
goddesses remain as they were built in 1826. The 
foyer is now the room in the house next door where 
they were having breakfast. Behind the stage are 
two dressing rooms, like the rest of the house without 
heating. 

Everything works. There are amateur perform- 
ances from time to time and the little elegant place 
comes to life. But visitors are few — the sightseeing 
cult must devour churches and castles — and the 
unprepossessing early nineteenth-century block of 
buildings is passed by. 

Who built this small but nevertheless ambitious 
and sophisticated enterprise in the depth of pro- 
vincial Sweden in the Eighteen-Twenties? Alas, the 
townsfolk have not been concerned to record his 
name. He was simply a man who wished, in that 
time and place, to have a theatre built into his 
home. The strange row of houses with the theatre 
in the midst — to all intents and purposes disguised 
as a house — was not a sudden whimsical modifica- 
tion to an existing structure. 

No: from these few threads in a brief sojourn amid 
driving snow, I can deduce only an anonymous 
character of great purpose, a man lost in evergreen 
landscapes, in successions of lakes, a man stranded 
perhaps in small provincial society, but one who 
made his theatre in masterly fashion with sparse 
homely beauty and was content to live in a modest 
apartment next door unawed by the towering Abbey 
Church, the shrines and the battlements. 
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Occupation and the 


Japanese Stage 
HAL KEITH 





it ferme occupation forces currently engaged in direct- 
ing the formation of a new and democratic Japan 
are not overlooking the theatre. 

No sooner had General MacArthur & Co. moved 
into Tokyo than the representatives of the big 
producing companies, Shochiku, Toho, Yoshimoto, 
etc., appeared to find out just how and where they 
stood. So, too, did the less commercially-inclined 
Kodomo no Shibai (Children’s Theatre), Ido Engei 
Renmei (Itinerant Players), Kami Shibai (Paper 
Theatre), Shingeki (New Theatre), etc. GHQ was 
ready and waiting for them in the office of the Stage 
and Motion Picture Division of the Civil Informa- 
tion and Education Section. And as an assistant 
with a strong right arm there was the Civil Censor- 
ship Detachment. 

The problem confronting these offices was both 
apparent and extensive. If the New Japan was to be 
built along liberal, democratic lines, that meant the 
stage, too; the feudalism and militarism of the Japa- 
nese state were mirrored in the plays that have 
always drawn tremendous audiences, whether on the 
fine stages of Tokyo and Osaka or on the bare boards 
of a country schoolroom where some itinerant group 
set up their lights and scenery. As might be ex- 
pected, the problem had to be attacked from both 
a negative and a positive side. First, the Samurai 
tradition of the popular Kabuki drama, with its 
attendant themes of revenge, sex-inequality, warrior 
worship, blind loyalty to one’s lord and the absence 
of individual conscience, had to be discouraged; 
also, the innocuous little love stories that the gov- 
ernment had permitted for ‘entertainment’ had to 
be disclosed for the trash they were. Secondly, these 
were to be replaced with modern plays that carried 
a constructive message, plus importations of the 
great plays of other lands. 

To ban a play is comparatively easy (Civil Cen- 
sorship took care of that), but to encourage new 
plays of serious import from the ranks of dramatists 
who know only the old forms is a major, and some- 
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times discouraging, task. The craftsmanship of Japa- 
nese playwrights varies widely; but.the technical 
skill of even the finest is of no value if he does not 
understand his subject. They have read of liberal 
ideas but because they have not lived them they 


do not understand them sufficiently to make a con- | 
tribution to an art-form. That is the crux of today’s | 


stalemate in the theatre of Nippon. Its playwrights 

write in and of the past, for that is all they know. 
Any exceptions are to be found among the ama- 

teurs in little theatres and colleges or among the 


free-lance professionals. The best of the current | 


meagre lot is Teruaki Miyata’s Remembrance, ably 
performed by a group of college students under the 


direction of the author. With good style and sober | 


thinking, Miyata has handled the story of the re- 
turned soldier in an engaging if not exactly original 
manner. Utilizing the device employed in the French 
film, Carnet de Bal, the soldier has an address-book 
containing the names of eight good friends; in eight 
active scenes he pays a visit to each of them. Not 
only does he find material destruction and poverty 
caused by the war but, more deeply, he sees the 
moral disintegration of the Japanese, dating from 
much further back, that is the root cause of the 
former. The case of the returned soldier has been 
treated at least a dozen times in Tokyo since the 
war, but Remembrance is the only one that handles 
today’s subject in the manner of today. Miyata is 
twenty-five. The college production was so good 
that it is now running professionally at the Hogaku 
Theatre under the auspices of Shochiku, the big 
producing company. 

Another progressive dramatist is Itto Kurihara, a 
free-lancer. His recently completed one-act play, 
The First Star, dealing with the subject of the com- 
ing Diet election, is excellent both in theme and 
in treatment. A group of men and women are dis- 
cussing the election and one likens it to a sky full of 
stars: ‘The first star is the clearest and the most 
beautiful . . . later the second, the third appear 

. eventually the sky is full, and one forgets 
which was the first . . . so, too, does the issue of 
the election become confused; we cannot remember 
the clear principles and the best man because the 
campaign has been full of lies, distracting glamour 
and, above all, inattention on our part... . We 
must remember which was the first star.’ Some 
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fifteen troupes are currently presenting this play 
throughout Japan, and a radio dramatization has 
been made. 

Even aside from these playwrights, the Japanese 
theatre seems to be trying to modernize itself. 
Translations of foreign successes are being steadily 
produced this season, among them The Cherry 
Orchard, Drinkwater’s Lincoln, The Blue Bird anda 
new French play by J. R. Bloch, Toulon Harbor. 
The last, which concerns the scuttling of the French 
fleet and the general Maquis movement, was smug- 
gled into Japan during the war by a Tokyo cor- 
respondent in Moscow. The French copy was im- 
mediately put into Japanese and the two scripts 
were separated, so that when the ‘Thought Police’, 
who had heard of the incident, made their raid they 
found only the original — and by some stroke of 
luck did not consider the existence of the transla- 
tion! It might be thought that a ‘resistance’ play 
would work against us, but such is not the case. 
Toulon Harbor is a story of rebellion against a fascist 
occupation and makes that point abundantly clear. 
In addition, the final curtain-call is an address by 
the star, who points out that the events just de- 
picted show clearly ‘the evil ways of militaristic 
nations, which cannot hope to prevail against the 
will of a democratic people . . . it was this way of 
life that won for the Allies — a way that we should 
and must now try to emulate.’ 

Both the Japanese theatre people and the Army’s 
Stage and Motion Picture Division feel that per- 
formances of new American plays would be a distinct 
benefit — plays like 4 Bell for Adano, Our Town, 
Bury the Dead, Let Freedom Ring, Watch on the 
Rhine, Waiting for Lefty, etc. — and negotiations 
are currently under way to procure rights. But while 
the production of outstanding foreign plays is all on 
the credit side of the ledger from the Occupation’s 
educational viewpoint, it is looked upon chiefly as a 
stepping-stone. No theatre is worth the name unless 
it fosters indigenous products. Young men like 
Miyata and Kurihara already have an inkling of 
what should constitute the plays of the new and 
changing Japan; others will undoubtedly follow in 
time. When that day comes, we shall know both 
that Japan has changed and that its theatre has 
come of age. Toward that end part of General 
MacArthur’s staff is working. 


Covent Garden 


Reopens 


JOAN LITTLEFIELD 


wu one evening in February, the famous red 
curtains of the Royal Opera House, Covent 
Garden, rang up on the first scene of Tschaikowsky’s 
The Sleeping Princess, that historic theatre returned 
to its true purpose for the first time since the last 
International Season in the summer of 1939. 

The grey building, so shabby without, so redo- 
lent within of past elegance, survived the blitz with 
only a few windows broken. It will be remembered 
by many soldiers of the American ‘army of occupa- 
tion’ of 1942-45 only as a dance hall where jitter- 
bugging was not allowed! There was no room in 
total war for such a luxury as grand opera; it is 
unlikely, for that matter, that those hectic, fash- 
ionable International Seasons, lasting a bare eight 
or ten weeks, will ever return. With great stars, 
drawn from the world’s most famous opera houses, 
often appearing after inadequate rehearsal amid 
appalling scenery, the seasons were noted more for 
the brilliance of individual performances than for 
artistic integrity of a work as a whole. And, unless 
one was prepared to sit on a hard and backless seat 
in a remote gallery, they were only for those with 
plenty of money in their pockets. 

The new Covent Garden — like so many things in 
postwar Britain — is very different. For one thing, 
the venture is being financed partly by private re- 
sources, partly by commercial resources and partly 
by the State, The music-publishing and instrument- 
selling firm of Boosey and Hawkes holds the lease 
of the theatre, which they have made available to 
the Covent Garden Trust. This Trust, with Lord 
Keynes at its head, includes on its committee such 
distinguished figures in the world of music and the 
arts as Samuel Courtauld, Sir Kenneth Clark, Wil- 
liam Walton, Sir Stanley Marchant and Professor 
Edward Dent. They deal with the money re- 
ceived both from private sources and from the Arts 
Council of Great Britain, the Government vehicle 
for helping to subsidize the arts. 
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Managing director of this new operatic venture is 
David Webster, a businessman who has been a life- 
long amateur of music and is now making his hobby 
his profession. Around forty, plump, urbane and 
vigorous, with a mind of great clarity, David Web- 
ster followed a business career as General Manager 
of the Liverpool Bon Marché until 1940, when he 
was given an important war appointment in the 
Ministry of Supply. He was about to return to 
business when he was offered one of the most haz- 
ardous jobs in the world: the management of a great 
opera house. 

Among Mr. Webster’s other wartime activities 
was the reorganization of the Liverpool Philhar- 
monic Orchestra into one of the finest ensembles 
in the country. He is still the orchestra’s chairman. 
He is also an active member of the Music Panel 
of the Arts Council, a body consisting mainly of pro- 
fessional musicians, which guides the Council’s pol- 
icy of spreading music to all parts of Britain by 
sending out first-class artists to village hall and 
country town. 

Instead of being a luxury theatre open only for a 
few weeks in the summer, the new Covent Garden 
will be open most of the year. The prices are ‘ popu- 
lar’, ranging from as little as 40 or $0 cents in the 
gallery to something only slightly above the $3 or 
$4 usually charged for a stall in an ordinary theatre. 
Half the seats in the large house cost $2 or less. In- 
stead of importing single artists from abroad, the 
committee aims to bring over complete foreign 
ensembles — from Europe and, it is hoped, from 
America. For this initial season a French opera 
company, combining members of the Paris Opéra 
and the Opéra Comique, and the Royal Swedish 
Opera from Stockholm are announ¢ed. But foreign 
companies will occupy the theatre only at certain 
seasons in the year. The main purpose is to encour- 
age and develop British talent. 

“We already have a ballet company,’ claims Mr. 
Webster, ‘that is equal to any in the world; it has 
grown in artistic strength during the war, despite 
ranks depleted by the call-up and the shortages of 
materials for decor and costume. I refer to the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet, which opens our first season 
and will in future be housed in Covent Garden. Like 
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the Diaghilev organization, this ballet company has 


created its own dancers and choreographers and | 


drawn modern composers, designers and scenic art- 
ists into its orbit. Now its orchestra, under Constant 
Lambert, is raised to full symphony strength, and 
its dancers, led by Margot Fonteyn and Robert 
Helpmann, have a much larger stage. Ninette de 
Valois continues to direct the company and the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet School, and will also form a 
second company to dance at Sadler’s Wells Theatre. 

“Besides The Sleeping Princess, in a new decor by 
Oliver Messel, our first season will see a fresh pro- 


duction of Giselle with decor by a new young artist, | 


James Bailey. In addition we are putting on three 
new ballets, one with music by Arthur Bliss and 
choreography by Robert Helpmann; one with music 
by Lord Berners and choreography by Frederick 
Ashton, just released from the Royal Air Force; 
and the third with music by one of our younger 
composers, Alan Rawsthorne, recently demobilized 
from the Army, with choreography by Ninette de 
Valois. 

‘Opera in Britain, partly owing to war difficulties, 
has not reached such a high standard as ballet, and 
the permanent British Opera Company we intend 
to install at Covent Garden will probably not be 
established until next fall. We shall put on British 
operas, as well as opera in English, and we hope to 
include such works as Benjamin Britten’s Peter 
Grimes, which had its world premiere at Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre last summer.’ 

The original Covent Garden Theatre opened in 
1732, but was burnt down in 1808. Its successor, 
opened in 1809, suffered the same fate in 1847. But 
the present opera house, rebuilt by Frederick Gye in 
1856, after surviving six years of the most terrible 
war the world has ever known, next year celebrates 
its centenary as a permanent opera house. Its as- 
sociation with dancing, incidentally, began even 
earlier. In 1734, a new dance called Pigmalion was 
presented there, which is said to be the first com- 
plete ‘ballet d’action’ ever represented on the stage. 
So when, this winter, the famous red curtains swung 
upwards to reveal Tschaikowsky’s fairies and prin- 
cesses, the old theatre began its new life in appropri- 
ately traditional style. 
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FROM THE CONTEMPORARY Italian theatre comes a photograph of 
this season’s produc tion of Les Parents Terribles, presented by the Compagnie 
q del Teatro Eliseo in Rome. It was directed by Luchino Visconti with An- 
dreina Pagnani and Gino Cervi seen in principal roles. This is one of the first 
Italian postwar productions about which any word has come to this country. 
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Apprentice to Films, II 


JORIS IVENS 


ALTHOUGH fForis Ivens stands now at the top of his profession as a maker of documentary 
films, at the age of twenty-nine he was still a student, an ‘apprentice to films’. It is from the 
point of view of this neophyte — discovering for himself the technical and aesthetic facts about 
Jilm that would soon become the fundamentals of his craft, the artist's second nature — that he 
writes in the early pages of his autobiography. From this revealing record, which will be published 
by Harcourt, Brace, we print the second of two excerpts this month. — Editor’s Note. 


M* FIRST taste of film-making [in the bar of 
Juffrouw Heyens] made me even hungrier for 
learning and experience. I sought a subject for a 
more thorough study of the ABC of movement and 
rhythm, not trusting myself yet with the complexi- 
ties of a story or the movements of human beings. 
When my friends heard that I was looking for such a 
subject — for some unemotional object with a wide 
variety of movements and shapes — one of them, 
a railroad engineer, suggested that I look at a new 
railroad bridge over the Maas River in Rotterdam. 
This bridge moved up and down between two towers 
to let ships pass underneath and trains overhead. I 
went over with the engineer to look at the bridge 
and agreed with him that this was what I wanted. 

The attraction of the bridge as a subject for me 
was as a laboratory of tones, shapes, contrasts, 
rhythms and the relations between all these. I knew 
that thousands of variations were possible and here 
was my chance to work out the basic elements in 
these variations. In all the films that I had seen at 
the Film Liga I noticed a rich variety of images and 
of expression but in talking with the people who 
made the films I got very little sense that they were 
working with anything except their individual taste 
and general instincts. What I wanted was to find the 
rules, the laws of film-making. Music had its rules 
and its grammar of tones, melody, harmony and 
counterpoint. Painters knew what they could do 
with certain colors, certain values, certain relations 
of masses. But if anyone knew about the relation of 
movements on a screen he was keeping it to himself 
and I would have to find out for myself. 


That Rotterdam railroad bridge was as full of 
movement as I could wish. At one extreme were the 
fast trains from Amsterdam to Paris, running across 
in a powerful drive of black metal and white steam. 
At the other extreme were the big slow ships passing 
beneath on the way out to sea or back to port. The 
bridge itself lifted with straight vertical movements 
of counterweights, producing an enormous variety 
of all sorts of action, turning wheels, trembling 
cables, lifting masses. I got a pass from the State 
Railroad to go on the tracks whenever I wanted to 
work on the bridge, and all the spare time I could 
find away from the store or from any of the jobs 
connected with the store I spent on the bridge. At 
that time one of my outside jobs was making a 
microscopic film at the University of Leyden where 
I would stay during the morning. Then at twelve I 
would rush to the Rotterdam bridge, put in about 
an hour of work there and by three o’clock be back 
over the University microscopes. I used a borrowed 
camera from my father’s store, a Kinamo with three 
lenses. And using certain economies at the Univer- 
sity, I always managed to have enough film for my 
work at the bridge. At night I developed the nega- 
tive myself on a hundred-foot frame and watched 
over the printing at a small film laboratory in 
Amsterdam. 

The Kinamo is an automatic hand camera holding 
a magazine of seventy-five feet of 35-mm. film. I 
had worked in the construction department in the 
Ica factory on this very model, and from Professor 
Goldberg, the inventor of this practical little instru- 
ment, I had learned all of its faults and its weak- 
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nesses, so that when I took the Kinamo onto the 
bridge with me it was already an old friend. My 
general plan for the film’s structure was to start out 
by clearly establishing the railroad bridge in the city 
of Rotterdam and showing its job of joining the two 
shores of the Maas River. Trains speed across it; 
ships wait to pass under it; trains stop; the whole 
middle section of the bridge is raised; the ships pass 
underneath the elevated section; immediately after- 
wards the middle section is slowly lowered; the 
railroad tracks come into line and the waiting train 
speeds on across. It was a simple and even dry study 
in movement. 


Although I was already twenty-nine years old, 
this was the beginning of my professional career. 
After this, films would never be a hobby for me. 
It was only amateur in the sense that I did nothing 
about making money with it. It was conscious 
laboratory work that was not intended for a large 
audience. It was the work of a research student. I 
used all my technical knowledge about cameras, 
lenses, film exposure, development — my profession 
from now on. I finished the shooting of the film in 
the winter of 1927 and the spring of 1928. The 
editing was a very tough problem for me. I didn’t 
even know how to start it, so from every shot I 
filmed I made a rough sketch on a file card with 
arrows indicating the movement within the shot, 
and then arranged these cards before I cut any 
precious film. 

At one of the spring screenings of the Film Liga 
where we selected programs I projected my film 
which I now call The Bridge. The program commit- 
tee of the Film Liga liked it very much and thought 
that it should be tried out immediately on the next 
program. The Dutch press gave my first film an 
unexpectedly warm reception and one more film 
from one more country was added to the avant garde 
film programs throughout Europe. 

The Bridge may now look like no more than a 
study in movement but I got a great deal more out 
of it than that. I learned many secrets about these 
movements in relation to the camera. For example, I 
learned that when you film repetitive movements, 
such as the action of a counterweight on the bridge, 
you have to observe them with greater length and 
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attention than you would think. You will always 
discover something new, such as a counter-move- 
ment of a gliding shadow or a significant trembling 
as the cables come to a halt. Or a more telling reflec- 
tion at a more subjective angle. From the little glass 
house on the bridge the operator watched everything 
I did. When I came down the long iron ladder after 
filming the huge cable wheel at the top of the bridge 
he had to tell me what was on his mind. 

“You don’t have to eat the bridge. You look like 
some sort of tiger sneaking and creeping around that 
wheel. I had to laugh when you suddenly stood up 
straight against the sky with your camera. Did you 
get what you wanted?’ 

I did get what I wanted. What he had seen from 
below was the long observation of all the elements, 
the turning wheel, the gliding, sticky, oily cable and 
the busy traffic down on the dock. When I stood up 
I had finally found the right moment for the shoot- 
ing; that is, the ‘here and now’, the acid test of your 
sensitivity. With your hand camera you freeze at 
that critical moment — the moment you find the 
right spot for your shot. That means not two inches 
more to the right or to the left or a little higher or a 
little lower or closer or further away, not a split 
second later or earlier — but here — and now. Of 
course you give yourself some leeway, beginning 
your camera motor shortly before that moment and 
stopping shortly after the moment has passed. 


I learned from my work on The Bridge that 
lengthy observation is the only way you can be sure 
that you have selected, emphasized and squeezed 
everything possible out of the rich reality in front of 
you. More depressing than in any other medium of 
art is the film-maker’s discovery tomorrow that he 
was not smart enough today. He cannot afford the 
psychological luxury of this esprit de l’escalier; that 
is, the smart afterthoughts that come to you on the 
stairs as you consider all the things you might have 
said, and all the wise comments that would have 
had such an effect at moments that have already 
passed. Last, but not least, I might say that ob- 
servation saves film too. 

Another lesson that it took me many more years 
to learn, but that I at least became conscious of 
while I was shooting The Bridge, was how to make 
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the direct translation in your mind from the image 
that you see in the finder of your camera to the quite 
different image of that object on the screen. It is an 
especially big problem in shooting exteriors. You 
have to make a kind of short-cut in your visual 
imagination. It is very easy to be deceived into 
thinking that that little image in the camera-finder 
— with all the brilliancy and heightened color and 
charm of its miniature reproduction of the scene 
before you — is the picture that will be projected on 
the screen. The enlargement of this charming minia- 
ture onto a white screen in a dark projection room 
has destroyed many fond hopes. 

None of that open air, that light and wind, that 
space and height will get into your shot by itself. It 
all has to be put there. There are lots of in-between 
stages from shot to public projection — developing, 
printing, editing, commentary, sound effects, music. 
At each of these stages you have an opportunity to 
change the effect of your shot but basically you have 
to get what’s there when you shoot it. The theatre 
screen is not a window through which you look at 
the world but a world in itself. 


In order to get the total physical feeling of that 
reality which you see in the finder during the shoot- 
ing, you can control the angle and the movement of 
the camera to make the frame composition that you 
want. Your choice of lens can give you a different 
and even a false perspective. With filters in front of 
the lens you can modify actual conditions of at- 
mosphere and actual relations of color. The filter 
can also help you intensify the texture and substance 
of the material; for example, the clean steel and the 
oil cable. You are master of the timing and, to a 
certain extent, the lighting of your shot. 

As I have said, the later stages are open to many 
elements of interference and correction. Varieties 
in developing and printing can give you different 
effects. In editing the shots your interference is 
creative and necessary; continuity, rhythm, in- 
terrelations, contrasts will confirm the meaning and 
mood of each of the shots. Music, sound and com- 
mentary are enormous values. Let us see how this 
worked out concretely in the photographing of that 
wheel at the top of the bridge. 

There are not many psychological or dramatic 
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involvements in this case. It is simply a job of giving 
that shot the fresh reality it needs for the screen. 
Even within this simple aim there are a hundred 
possibilities, but only a couple of these are right and 
within these limited possibilities, or within the dis- 
cipline of these, the personality of the film-maker 
goes into action. 

So, the camera is facing its subject at the top of 
the bridge. It comes close to the wheel and that gives 
the proper feeling of power behind the mechanism. 
As the wheel turns it alternately hides and discloses 
the view of the traffic far below. This helps the feel- 
ing that the wheel is turning high above the crowd. 
In the following shot I pan the camera from the 
traffic towards the wheel to emphasize this relation- 
ship. But in this shot I will achieve this with a slight 
downward angle of the camera. I choose a 40-mm. 
lens which, from where I stand, will give me suffi- 
cient spread in the foreground to get enough of the 
wheel in the frame to show the rotating solid form of 
the whole mechanism. I decide to film at the moment 
that the moving shadows of the wheel-spokes follow 
on each other, giving the whole mass of steel more 
plasticity. I filter lightly with a yellow filter so that 
the sky does not become too important, avoiding the 
danger of over-dramatization. I want to have full 
concentration on the wheel and its function. The 
wheel is painted gray so-I don’t need a heavy filter 
to give the feeling of iron. I have to close my dia- 
phragm pretty far, to about f.18, to get enough 
depth of focus to include both foreground wheel and 
distant traffic. I must pick the moment when the 
traffic below is most dense and this must coincide 
with the most favorable sun position for the shad- 
ows. My control of the composition and timing of 
the shot becomes more firm. The aim becomes more 
clear: the wheel will turn in the left lower corner of 
the frame, pulling up the cables. This will clarify 
both its strength and its function in the bridge’s 
mechanism. Inter-cut with this shot will be shots of 
the cables that are elevating the bridge. And far 
below, seen through the turning spokes, will be the 
tiny shapes of traffic. I must be sure that there are 
many trucks in the traffic to keep the idea of Rotter- 
dam as a port as an overtone to the whole sequence. 
I leave the whole right of the frame open and airy to 
increase the sensation of height. The calculation of 
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this shot was actually done with far less conscious- 
ness than I describe it here but in time this calcula- 
tion becomes identical with intuition. 7 

The development and printing of this shot was 
normal and needed no trickery. I only had to be 
careful that the print would be just dark enough to 
see the traffic below clearly. If the wheel itself grew 
too dark in the printing it didn’t matter, for its 
location at the top of the bridge would be empha- 
sized within many of the other shots in the film. 
The Bridge is a silent film but today the possibilities 
of the sound track would help all the sensations that 
were aimed at in this silent shot. Sound perspective 
would establish a relationship between the distant 
traffic noises mixed with the close-up sound of the 
smooth, sticky, greasy cables sliding over the wheel. 

In its final editing The Bridge became a ten- 
minute film, a single reel. Intended as a completely 
personal experiment, its favorable public reception 
amazed me. Suddenly European artistic film circles 
began to refer to Dutch films as though they had a 
tradition! Actually the Dutch film industry up to 
this time had produced little more than a branch 
office of the international newsreel companies and 
some laughable screen reproductions of popular 
stage dramas, which we called ‘movie dragons’. The 
good Dutch movie critics finally had occasion to 
display some national pride. 

At the time of The Bridge only one other Dutch- 
man was using film seriously or sensitively. This was 
a lonely scientist in Haarlem, Mr. J. C. Mol, whose 
scientific and microscopic films delighted us as much 
as did avant garde work. Mol’s Kristallen, a micro- 
film on the growth of crystals, was a positive con- 
tribution to the newly-born Dutch film. 


Stimulated by the Film Liga audience, I wished 
very much to apply the thinking I had learned in 
The Bridge to a film with more content, action and 
people — more material — and to direct as well as 
to photograph. A Dutch writer, Jef Last, approached 
me with an idea he had for a simple love story of an 
unemployed fisherman. Mannus Franken, another 
writer close to the Film Liga group, took Last’s idea 
and worked out a script. Franken was a technical 
student in Delft and a writer of many outdoor 
pageants and he brought a valuable quality of 
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poetry and fantasy into our developing film group, 
Another valuable new member of the group was 
Johnny Fernhout (now known in documentary film 
circles as John Ferno), the fourteen-year-old younger 
son of a famous Dutch painter, Charley Toorop. 

Our whole unit moved out to Katwyk, a small 
fishermen’s village, where we lived together in a 
rented house by the seashore. We had found some 
friendly amateur actors who, with Last himself as 
hero, played the few roles in this film. 

It took me more than one film to learn to work 
with actors, so the important accomplishments for 
me in this film were relatively small successes in 
photographic ingenuity; for example, in order to 
film the movement of the sea and the surf in a 
dramatic and subjective way I made myself a rubber 
sack with a glass front to contain my head and arms 
and camera. By letting the breakers roll over my 
camera and myself I got some shots of sea movement 
with a violent quality that nobody had seen before 
on the screen. 

Otherwise, there is not really very much in this 
film of which to be proud. It was very good training 
for me to work with faces and human features and 
reactions immediately after the mechanized move- 
ments of The Bridge, and it was a good problem to 
give young film-makers the job of creating certain 
moods of such a fishing community in a minimum 
of shots: a lone dog in an empty street, a sleepy 
pan-shot along the straight lines of the tiny roofs, a 
single child in a spotless court, a line of dignified 
fishermen walking stiffly in their black Sunday 
clothes against the white austere architecture of the 
village church. Breakers was not a good film although 
I remember that we were very sure that the reason 
for the Film Liga audience’s not liking it was that 
they had become too snobbish and spoiled. Today 
it is only the shots of the sea and the village at- 
mosphere which keep the film alive for me. 

My next film (of which I am proud) was begun 
with a far more trivial motive. While we were on 
location for Breakers and needed the sun constantly, 
we got more rain than sun — those long days of rain 
that you can have in Holland. Quite naturally the 
idea came — let’s make a film about the damn rain. 

Although this idea arose almost as a joke, when | 
came back to Amsterdam I talked over the idea 
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' more seriously with Mannus Franken, who sketched 
an outline which we discussed. and revised and dis- 
cussed and revised until the completion of the 
shooting. For such a film of atmosphere I found that 
you couldn’t stay too close to the script and that 
your script could not get too detailed. In this case, 
the rain itself dictated its own literature and guided 
the camera into secret paths that we had not guessed 
when we outlined the film. It was an unexpectedly 
difficult subject to have tackled. Many artistic prob- 
lems were actually technical problems and vice 
versa. Film experience in photographing rain was 
extremely limited because a normal cameraman 
stops filming when it begins to rain. When Rain 
was finished and shown in Paris the French critics 
called it a ciné-poéme; its structure is actually more 
that of a poem than of a piece of prose such as the 
structure of The Bridge, for example. Its object, 
which is to show the face of a city, Amsterdam, 
changing in a shower of rain, was handled as a poet 
or musician might treat it rather than as a reporter 
would. 

The film opens in the sunshine on houses and 
canals and the people in the streets. A slight wind 
rises and the first drops of rain splash into the 
canals. The shower comes down harder and under 
the protection of capes and umbrellas the people 
move more quickly about their business. The shower 
ends. The last drops fall and the city’s life returns to 
normal. The only continuity in Rain is the begin- 
ning, progress and end of this shower of rain. There 
are neither titles nor dialogue. Its effects were in- 
tended as purely visual. The actors are the rain, the 
raindrops, wet people, dark clouds, glistening re- 
flections moving over wet asphalt, and so forth. The 

}~diffused light on the dark houses along the black 
canals produced an effect that I never expected. 
And the whole film gives the spectator a very per- 
sonal and subjective vision, as in the lines of Ver- 
laine: 


I] pleure dans mon coeur, 
Comme il pleut sur la ville. 


or of the poetess Ku Shih: 


Lightly, gently, on the city 
Falls the warm and welcome rain... 
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At this time I lived with and for the rain. Every- 
thing I saw I tried to imagine as it would look in 
the rain — and on the screen. It was part game, part 
obsession, part business. I had determined on several 
places in the city where I knew I would want to film 
and I organized a system of rain-watchers, friends 
who would telephone me from certain sections of 
town when the rain effects I wanted appeared. I 
never moved without my camera — in the office, 
laboratory, street, streetcar. I lived with my camera 
and when I slept it was at my bedside table so that 
if necessary I could film the studio window over my 
bed if it was raining when I woke. Some of the best 
shots of raindrops along the slanted studio windows 
were actually taken from bed when I woke up. All 
the new problems in this film sharpened my ob- 
servation and also forced me to relax the rigid and 
over-analytical method of filming that I had used 
in The Bridge. 

With the swiftly shifting rhythm and light of the 
rain, sometimes changing within a few seconds, my 
filming had to become lighter and more spontaneous. 
For example, on the big central square of Amster- 
dam I saw in front of me three little girls under a 
cape and the skipping movements of their legs had a 
rhythm of raindrops. At the beginning of the shoot- 
ing I had often thought that such good things could 
be caught tomorrow as well as today, but you soon 
learn that this is never true. I filmed those girls 
without a second’s hesitation. They would probably 
never again walk at that hour on the square, or when 
they did it wouldn’t be raining, and if it was raining 
they wouldn’t have capes or skip in just that way, 
or it would be too dark — or something. So you film 
it immediately. With these dozens of interrelated 
factors you get the feeling of shooting now or never. 

It took me about four months to get all the footage 
I needed for Rain. To achieve the effect of the begin- 
ning of the shower as you now see it in the film I had 
to photograph at least ten beginnings and out of 
these ten beginnings make the one fi/m beginning. 
The rain itself was a moody actress who had to be 
humored and who refused anything but a natural 
make-up. I found that none of the new panchromatic 
film emulsions on the market were suitable for my 
rain problems. The old extra-rapid orthochromatic 
film with limited color correction and used without a 
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filter gave the best results for my purpose. All lenses 
were used with a fully opened diaphragm because 
most of the work was done with very little light. 

To give the rain its fullest, richest quality I had 
to make sure that the sunlight that began and ended 
the film was just as rich and full. You even have to 
catch the distinction between sunlight before rain 
and sunlight after rain; the distinction between the 
rich strong enveloping sunshine before and the 
strange dreamy yellow light afterwards. I know that 
this sounds over-subtle but you have to be aware of 
it and you have to remember to catch these sub- 
tleties with your camera. 

In addition to careful photography, these delicate 
differences in light can be emphasized in movement. 
For example, I heightened the sharp quality of the 
sunlight that precedes the rain by well-defined 
movements of light and shadow. The sharp dark 
shadow of a footbridge rips across the wide deck of 
the swiftly passing boat underneath. This shot is cut 
off abruptly and is contrasted with that of another 
boat moving in an opposite diagonal in closer view 
across the entire screen. As the rain begins I empha- 
sized the leisurely movement of barges and wet 
puffs of smoke and waving reflections in the water, 
being careful to avoid abrupt contrasts in the cut- 
ting of these shots. 

Rain taught me a great deal about film emotion, 
much more than the emotional story of Breakers did. 
In editing The Bridge | had discovered the sad effect 
achieved by the rhythmic repetition of slow heavy 
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movements. In Rain I consciously used heavy dark 
drops dripping in big pear-shaped forms at long 
intervals across the glass of the studio window to | 
produce the melancholy feeling of a rainy day. An 
opposite effect of happiness or gaiety in a-spring 
shower could be produced by many bright small 
round drops pounding against many surfaces in 
many different fashions. 

I shot the whole film with my old Kinamo and an 
American De Vry camera. My assistant, used chiefly 
to hold an umbrella over my camera wherever we 
went, was an eighteen-year-old Chinese boy whom 
I had met as a waiter in a Chinese restaurant on the 
Zeedyk. Chang Fai had jumped a large Indies liner 
in order to stay a couple of years in Holland to learn 
a profession before going back to Asia. At this time 
I was living alone in a large attic at the top of an} 
old Amsterdam house opposite the stock exchange, | 
and anyone who could bring some order to my 
Bohemian home life was welcome. Chang Fai did 
not speak a word of Dutch but with a system of 
gestures we made the following deal: he would keep 
house for me and cook and I would teach him 
photography. He learned a great deal more than 
holding umbrellas over a moving camera. After a 
while he was able to buy his own camera and as a| 
parting gift at the end of our deal I gave him all the 
formulas for fine-grain development. I doubt very | 
much if Rain could have been made without Chang’s | 
carefully held umbrella and his wonderful black 
soups that cured the ’flu this film kept giving me. 
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RAIN, Joris Ivens’ second film, made with 





Mannus Franken in 1929. 
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“The three parts of Henry VI have been | 
neglected as works of art,’ says Dr. Till 
| yard, noted authority on Elizabethan lit- 
erature. ‘They turn out to be far bercter 
than is usually reputed. I should like to 
think I had helped to get them included in 
the plays of Shakespeare taken into ac- | 
count and enjoyed by the common reader.”’ | 
This is exactly what he does, not only for | 
Henry VI, but for all the History Plays. 
He discusses their relation to Elizabethan | 
beliefs, their historical and literary back- 
ground, shows the connection between 
them, and appraises each as a separate work 
of art. 


MACMILLAN 


bookstore 





Distinguished 


PLAYS 


* The Song of Bernadette 
* Nine Girls 

* Tomorrow the World 

* A Highland Fling 

¢ No Way Out 


The Great Big Doorstep 
Best Foot Forward 

The Eve of Saint Mark 
Feathers in a Gale 

The Visitor 


Each 75 Cents Per Copy 
ROYALTY ON APPLICATION 


Published by 


The DRAMATIC 
PUBLISHING CO. 


59 E. Van Buren St. + Chicago 5, illinois 
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ATRE ARTS 





OUTSTANDING PLAYS | | 
for Little Theatres 


BLITHE SPIRIT © HARRIET 
THE RICH FULL LIFE ¢ SOLDIER'S WIFE 
CLAUDIA @ UNCLE HARRY 
THREE’S A FAMILY 
WHILE THE SUN SHINES 
THE DEEP MRS. SYKES 
BUT NOT GOODBYE 
THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH 
HAND IN GLOVE 
THE DESERT SONG 
THE VAGABOND KING 
GUEST IN THE HOUSE 
JANIE @ SPRING AGAIN 
JANE EYRE @ LISTEN, PROFESSORI 
DOCTORS DISAGREE 
THE DAMASK CHEEK 
WINGS OVER EUROPE 
PHILADELPHIA STORY 
MURDER WITHOUT CRIME 
RING AROUND ELIZABETH 
THE MALE ANIMAL 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
VICKIE © PAPA IS ALL 
MR. AND MRS. NORTH 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE 


Wie Al 


ANGEL STREET 
THE RYAN GIRL 
YOU TOUCHED ME 
THERESE 
CHICKEN EVERY SUNDAY 


When Available 


THE MAGNIFICENT YANKEE 
TEN LITTLE INDIANS 
THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
Sll West 7th Street, Los Angeles 





LOW ROYALTY PLAYS 


FOR AMATEUR PRODUCTION 


Plays of tested audience reaction 
easy and inexpensive to produce — 
in manuscript form. 
@ W rite for information @ 
PLAY BUREAU 


Pasadena Playhouse Association 
33 South El Molino Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif. 





Theatre World. 


A complete record of the 
1944-45 Broadway Theatrical Season 


Edited by DANIEL BLUM 


* 
On sale at leading bookstores 


or by mail, $1.50. Deluxe Edition $2 
For information write 
NORMAN MACDONALD, Assocsate Editor 


THEATRE WORLD 
105 W. 43 St. « New York 18, N. Y. 

















Now! 
Theatre Arts 


presents 


THE 
CRAFT 
OF 


COMEDY 


by Athene Seyler 
& Stephen Haggard 


Brilliant analysis of comic 
playing succinctly and cannily 
set forth in easy and fluent 
fashion.... Every actor, di- 
rector and playwright should 
own a copy...A must for 
theatre collections, large or 


small. Highly recommended. 
George Freedley, 


Theatre Collection, 
N. Y. Public Library 


Theatre Arts 
130 West 56th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 








A Valuable Reference Work 


For Librarians «+ For Students of the 
Drama «+ For Anyone Interested 
in the Theatre 


MODERN 
AMERICAN PLAYWRIGHTS 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY + 1918-1945 
Compiled by JOSEPH A. WEINGARTEN 
PART 1—A-LAVERY 
In this Bibliography are included more than 150 


authors who have had at least three full-length 
plays produced on Broadway. 


Maxwell Anderson, S. N. yr 1 Clifford Conte 
and Elmer Rice are just a few of 


names to 
found in this Bibliography. 72 pps. (5% x i 


end your orders and inquiries to: JOSEPH A. 
WEINGARTEN, 330 Cherry Street, New York 2, 


WE SPECIALIZE and are successful 
in finding promptly the “Out-of- 
Print” or “Hard-to-Find” books 
which you particularly desire. 
Please write us stating “Wants.” 
No obligation. 


THE SEVEN BOOK HUNTERS 


Station O, Box 22 New York 11, N. Y¥. 


critical and historical material on dancing and 
its allied arts. Each issue is devoted to a single 
study, augmented by attractive and unusual 
illustrations, some in color. 


Jan. 1946 Ballet Designs: Eugene Berman 
Feb. 1946 Dance Criticism: Edwin Denby 
Forthcoming issues: 
Ballet in Paris, 1933-1945 
Dance Notation 
Clowns, Elephants and Ballerinas 
Anthony Tudor 
Italian Romantic Lithographs 


Subscription: $5.00 a year, single copies 50 cents 


DANCE INDEX 
130 West 56th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Illustrated brochure mailed on request 


STAGES ate WORLD 


(THEATRE ARTS PRINTS) 


Scenes and settings from the Theatre 
of Dionysus to Lady in the Dark. 


100 half-tones, 844” x 11” 
A bound book 


For Notebooks and Mounting, 50 
plates in 2 envelopes, each 60c; 
complete $1.00. 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 


130 West 56th Street, N. Y.19, N. Y. 





When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 


VIN NJ ANA N/A 


"With his arms 
full of plays and 
his head full of 
dreams...” 


EDERICK HENRY KOCH 
came to the campus of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina in 1918 to 
found one of the nation’s most im- 
portant and successful experimental 
theatre groups: The Carolina Play- 
makers. This book tells how this 
people’s theatre evolved from the 
early, homespun plays on a make- 
shift stage to today’s polished pro- 
ductions, written and presented by 
its members in a fully equipped 
theatre. 


Under the vigorous leadership of 
“Proff” Koch, the Playmakers have 
developed such remarkable writing 
talents as Thomas Wolfe, Paul 
Green, Betty Smith, Jonathan Dan- 
iels and Josephina Niggli. Since its 
beginnings some 450 original plays 
have been presented, more than 50 
of which have been printed. 


Tue exciting record of the 
Playmakers, presented informally in 
articles written by various members 
of the University, makes inspiring 
reading for all little theatre and 
college dramatic groups. 


PIONEERING 
A PEOPLE'S 
THEATRE 


Edited by 
ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 


A UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
SESQUICENTENNIAL PUBLICATION 
Illustrated with diagrams 
At your bookstore 
Cloth, $2.00 Paper, $1.50 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 


VANVAN/ ANI AN 
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of the THEATRE, INC. 


Rocky Neck Gloucester, Mass. 


24th Season 
July 1— August 25 


Enrollment limited to 15. 


Public Performances every other 
week. 


All parts pleyed by students. 


Write: 
F. D. CUNNINGHAM 
112 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 


DRAMATISTS 
PLAY SERVICE 


NEW PLAYS 
Brighten the Corner © Home of the Brave ® Jo- 
cobowsky and the Colonel © Laura @ The Hasty 
Heart @ Coreer Ange! (male and female versions) 

© Kiss and Tell 


x 
The Voice of the Turtle © Dear Ruth 
(Not available yet for amateur production) 
books $2.00 
RECENT PLAYS MOST OF WHICH ARE 
AVAILABLE IN MOST TERRITORY 
A Bell for Adano @ Snafu © Ramshackle Inn @ 
The Corn ls Green © Rebecca © Junior Miss © Only 
oan Orphan Girl © Over 21 © Dark Eyes © 
My Sister Elleen 
New complete cotalog sent free of charge 


Dramatists Play Service, Inc. 
6 Bast 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


We need the 

JULY 1931 « JULY 1932 
issues of 

THEATRE ARTS 


WE WILL BE GLAD TO 
PAY 60 CENTS FOR EACH 


Perfect Copies Only 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
130 W. 56th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 





GLOUCESTER SCHOOL 






Study MUSIC 
DRAMA, DANCE 


At COLORADO COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION 
July 1 to August 24, 1946 


HANYA HOLM 


SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 
For Detailed information Address 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL 
Colorado Springs, Colorade 








MILLS COLLEGE 


1946 SUMMER SESSION 
* July 6 — August 17 -+ 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


THEATRE AND DANCE 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


Courses in 
THEATRE SPEECH 
ACTING 
SCENE DESIGN 
PRODUCTION 
CHOREOGRAPHY 
DANCE TECHNIQUES 


DRAMATIC ACTIVITY 
FOR CHILDREN 


Three major productions 


Guest Artists: ARCH LAUTERER, LOUIS 
HORST 


Chairman: Marian Long Stebbins 


Staff: Theatre Speech, Edith Stebbins; 
Dance, Heanor Laver, Doris Denison 


L. Louise Stephens—Children's Theatre 
eee 
For additional information write 
OFFICE OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
Mills College, Oakland 13, California 








WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 
and SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


A Division of 


WESLEYAN COLLEGE 
Degrees: B.F.A. in speech and art and B.M. 
For Catalogue and Information address: 


The Dean 
WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 
AND SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Macon, Georgia 





ors 
MALDEN BRIDGE 


1s mi fof Aten, PLAYHOUSE 


SUMMER STOCK SEASON 
Professional Company © Fight Productions 
APPRENTICE GROUP 
(TEN ONLY) 


Limited cdasswork; voice and diction, pantomime, 
acting technique—emphasis on practical application 
to current productions; opportunity to appear with 
professional company. Fee $250—10 weeks’ tuition, 
room and board. June 23 to September |. 


For further information write: Eunice Osborne, Director, 
3527 80th Street, Box 43, Jackson Heights, New 
York. 


SCHOOL of 
THE FINE ARTS 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 
Kingston, Ontario 
July 3 — August 16 
ART « BALLET « DRAMA « MUSIC 


SUMMER RADIO INSTITUTE 
(In Co-operation with C.B.C.) 


For further information write 
Department of University Extension 


THEATRE PRODUCTION SERVICE 


RIGGING SCENERY 


SOUND EFFECTS COSTUME RENTALS 


DRAPERIES GELATINE 


STAGE HARDWARE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


sao 


Chae 


JEAN ROSENTHAL 


PAINTS BRUSHES 
TRACKS DROPS 
FABRICS MAKE UP 
ETC. 


Send for Catalog 


1430: BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y 
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STUDIO 


of 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


STELLA RICHARD-HERLINGER 
Director 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH 
EvizaBets B. GrimBaLi 


Founder and Former Director of the 
New York SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE 


SUMMER COURSES 
June 15th — August 3lst 


ACTING TECHNIQUE 
DIRECTING 
SPEECH — DICTION 
DANCE 
BODY WORK 
FENCING 
RADIO 
CHORAL-SPEAKING 
PUBLIC PERFORMANCES 


Registration open now 


TUITION FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
Season 1946-47 
MAX REINHARDT 
Memorial Scholarship 
and a 


THOMAS BROADHURST 
Memorial Scholarship 


is offered to talented young men and 
women who are desirous of later 
professional association with the 
fogitimate theatre. 
Also 
ALBERT BASSERMAN 
Scholarship 

for an honorably discharged mem- 
ber of the armed forces. 

ScHOLARSHIP AUDITION 

June 10th-14th, 1946 


Address letters of Application 
till May 15th to 


Moe. Stecia Ricuarp-HERincer 
Studio of Dramatic Arts 
151 West 54th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


TR 4-6114 CI 5-9276 











JACOB'S PILLOW 


PEEKSKILL COUNTRY 
PLAYHOUSE , PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 


HERBERT V. GELLENDRE, Director 


Ten weeks, opening June 25th. New Plays. 
Broadway and Classic Revivals. Resident Pro- 
fessional Company. Apprenticeships. Inquiry 
from Veterans Invited. For Information, Write: 


PEEKSKILL COUNTRY PLAYHOUSE . 157 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 








° SUMMER THEATER ..........-----, 


¥ Learn To Act By Acting In Successful Plays 
* July 2nd to August 31 * Acting Technique 
* In a Modern Theater * Speech & Diction 
¢ With Experienced Actors * Body Eurhythmics 
* Talent Scouts Attend ¢ History of Theater 
* Professional Director & Staff * Stage Make-up 
* Daily Classes * Production & Direction 
q CHICAGO TRIBUNE— "This admirable group presents genuinely 
distinctive, expertly directed productions.” 
MINNIE GALATZER, Director 


*ACTORS COMPANY...._.; 


Write for Details 64 West Randolph, Chicago 1, Illinois 






DE E RT R EES HARRISON, MAINE 


announces FESTIVAL SEASON OF OPERA AND DRAMA 


ENRICA CLAY DILLON, Director of Opera ° GORDON ROBERTS, Director of Drama 


10-WEEK SEASON 


STUDY ° REHEARSAL ° 


PRODUCTION 


The program is designed to assist the professional to perfect 
his talents—the student to further his career as an artist 


Address letter outlining present study and experience to 
Enrica Ciay Duton * 200 W. 571 w Sraeer, N. Y. C. 19, N. Y. 





Dance Festival, Inc. 
TED SHAWN, Managing Director 


Announces 


SUMMER OF 1946 
THE UNIVERSITY OF THE DANCE 
A GREAT AMERICAN DANCE FESTIVAL 
A SCHOOL OF OPERA AND OPERA BALLET 


Write for Informatica 
FERN HELSCHER, Business Manager 
BOX 87 . 


TED SHAWN, Director 
LEE, MASS. 
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SUMMER THEATRE... At Its Best! 


This Playhouse, 2nd oldest, gives you practical training in THEATRE, under 


professional direction. 


You LEARN TO ACT BY ACTING in distinguished Broadway stage successes 
—a new play each week, beginning June 18. 


You appear professionally in a long-established theatre, with a reputation 
for high standards. Visiting talent scouts. Courses in acting, diction, make-up. 


Write for prospectus to Director 


MARSHFIELD HILLS THEATRE 


(In the heart of N. E. vacationiand, where the atmosphere of “theatre” predominates) 
MARSHFIELD HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


LE QUORNE 


HOUSE OF THE DANCE 
5 West 46th Street 
Announces 


An unusual dance course 
designed expressly for 


SINGERS * DRAMATIC ARTISTS 


To develop Grace, Poise, Pantomimic 
Expression, Rhythmic Action 
Including instruction in the basic techniques of Ballet, 
Moderna, Tap, Musical Comedy and Exhibition 
Ballroom Dancing 


PERRY-MANSFIELD 
THEATRE WORKSHOP 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


July and August 
Charlotte Perry, Director 


Verne: Haldene 
Stage Production 


Harriette Anne Gray 
Modern Dance 


LOUIS HORST 
Guest Instructor 


SIX COLLEGE CREDITS AVAILABLE 


Address: 
216 E. 70th St., New York 21, N.Y. REgent 4-3562 


After May 25, Steamboat Springs, Coloredo 


Druse Witker 
Musice! Director 


THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


offers two years 
intensive training 
in theatre techniques 
Catalogue on request Auditions by eppointment 
16 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 
BR 9-9766 
Approved by Veterans Administration 














COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Courses in 


DRAMATIC ARTS 


Playwriting, Stagecraft, Directing, 
Acting, Radio 


Summcr Session — July 8 = August 16 
Winter Session begins September 19 


For information address 
The Secretary 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


New York 27, N. Y. 


School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Washington 


+ a curriculum in field of drama leading to 
M.A. degrees 


B.A. and 
% Theatre library of more than 17,000 volumes 


*% Famous Showboat and Penthouse Theatres oper- 


ating every week of the year 
* Marionette productions and radio programs 


* Staff of ten including John Ashby Conway, Donal 
Harrington, Robert Gray, Kenneth Carr, Ted 


Bell, yd Johnson, Aurora Valentinetti 


% Unsurpassed opportunities for training and 


experience in the theatre 
Summer Quarter 
June 24-Aug. 23 


For further information, address 


GLENN HUGHES, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, SCHOOL OF 
DRAMA, UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, SEATTLE 5 





WAYCOTT PRODUCTIONS 


Theatre presentations, in Drama, Musical- 
Comedy, on Radio, Television. 


immediate participation for the talented in 
forthcoming Productions. 


Special Coaching in social graces with 
Fashion Modeling for Style Show 
Presentations in Television Theatre of 
Fashions. 


Afternoon Rehearsals 
Evening Rehearsals... 


Special Appointments Through Our 
Advisory Board 


113 West 57th Street 
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.Mon., Wed., Fri. 


Steinway Bidg., N. Y. 


Fourteenth Annual Session 
BANFF fine ants 
July 17th — August 24th, 1946 


Offering Courses under distinguished 
Canadian and American Artists 
Staff 

ART ¢ H. G. Glyde, AR.CA.; W. J. Phillips, 
R.C.A.; Dr. A. Y. Jackson; J. W. G. Mac- 
Donald, D.A. (Edin); George Pepper, 
O.S.A.; James Dichmont. 

MUSIC © Piano—Max Pirani, Choral—Prof. 
J. Reymes-King. 

THEATRE © Sydney Risk, University of 
Alberta; Burton James, Seattle Repertory 
Theatre; Dr. E. P Conkle, University of 
Texas; Prof, Jos. F. Smith, Pres. National 
Assoc. of Teachers of Speech; Esther 
Nelson, and Leona F. Paterson, Jr. 
assistants. 

SHORT STORY AND PLAYWRITING ¢ 
Dr. E. P. Conkle. 

WEAVING AND DESIGN « Ethel M. Hen- 
derson, Winnipeg; Mary Sandin, Uni- 
versity of Alberta. 

LEATHERCRAFT @ Miss E. Knox, and Miss 
F. Morton. 

ORAL FRENCH @ Prof. A. L. Cru, formerly 
of Columbia University; Mile. M. Sellon of 
Vancouver School staff; Miss E. C. Barclay, 
from Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

A combination of education 
and recreation in BANFF, the 
heart of the Canadian Rockies 


For Prospectus write: 


Director, Extension Department 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
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Spend the Summer in 
COOL COLORADO 


AT THE 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


1946 Summer Session ... 
First Term — JUNE 17—JULY 19 
Second Term — JULY 22— AUGUST 23 
e Courses in Acting, Directing, Production, 
Dramatic Literature. 


e Projects in co-operation with Schools of 
Music, Speech and Art. 


e High School Juniors eligible for five-week 
_ Workshop scholarships. 


e Weekly productions of tested and experi- 
mental plays. 


e Graduate and undergraduate study for bach- 
elor’s, master’s and doctor's degrees. 
SPECIAL FEATURES 
LYRIC THEATRE WORKSHOP 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE WORKSHOP 
a 


See weekly productions at Elitch’s Gardens 
oldest summer stock theatre in the Unite 
States, and annual Central City Festival. 


For Information Address 


DR. CAMPTON BELL, Chairman 
Division of Fine Arts 
University of Denver 
Denver 10, Colorado 
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THE 
HARBOR 
‘|PLAYHOUSE 


On Cape Cod 


STAGE * SCREEN * RADIO 


TELEVISION 
Eight Weeks 
FACULTY 





July - August 


Madge Skelly 
Leonard F. Manheim 
Richard Hare 
Edward Stasheff 


And Professional Broadway Compony 
Write for Catalogue MARION, MASS. 


GREENWOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 


Peaks Island, Portland, Maine 
The Theatre on an Island 
14th Year @ June 24-Aug.31 @ 10Weeks 


A Professional Summer Theatre combined 
with an Apprentice Training Theatre School. 


A limited number of Apprentices will be 


accepted as Theatre Students. Daily instruc- 
tion in Voice, Diction, Dramatic Technique, 
Play Rehearsal, Body Control and Make-Up. 
Apprentices will act in the weekly produc- 
tions with the Professional Company. 


For descriptive Brochure address 
NORMAN BRACE, Director 


SUITE 131, CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. 19 
Telephone: Circle 5-6467 


)| 


| e SCHOOL 
t 
| ONC sto 
50th Yeor. Pupils: Lizabeth Scott, Laurette Taylor, 


Peggy Ann Garner, Fred Astaire, Una Merkel, 
ER | lee Tracy, Don Dunphy, Etc. 
' 


nf | STAGE + RADIO + SCREEN 


Approved by Veterans (G.1. Bill) Administration 


Steck Theatre oappeorances (while learning) in late 
Broodway successes and new plays seen by producers 





3% DEPARTMENTS 
ion, 11) Voice, Speech, Modern Drama, Shakespeare 
ol (2) Vocal, Opera, Musical Comedy, Popular 
(3) Ballet Russe under Alexandere Gavrilov 
reek | (4) Musical Comedy Tap Division 
eri- (5) Radio, Singing, Acting, Announcing 
* 
ach- 
| SPECIAL COURSES 
Playwriting, Direction 
> and Production 
Scripts Staged and Presented 
jens. for Public Showing 
‘ited 
e 
NEW TERMS: JUNE 4 AND JULY 8 
Seperate High School and Children’s Annex 
Catalog—Apply Secretary Montaire 
1780 Broadway, N. Y. 19 
Nit 








YOUR 
THEATRE 
CAREER ... 


Begin it in summer stock 
at the Second Oldest Sum- 
mer Playhouse in U. S. 


This theatre offers the unusual 
opportunity to appear each 
week in leading or supporting 
roles before discriminating Bos- 
ton audiences, and be seen by 
talent scouts, managers, and 


others who can help you pro- 
fessionally. 


The unusually-high percentage 
of professional engagements in 
the theatre and radio received 
by our student-actors has made 
this long-established playhouse 
(19 years) the place to go. 


Rehearsals every day under 
professional directors. Labora- 
tory work in Acting Technique, 
diction, make-up. 


For literature, address the Director 
MARSHFIELD HILLS THEATRE 


Marshfield Hills, Massachusetts 


(In the heart of vacationland: Swim- 
ming, riding, tennis, etc.) 





STUDIO 


of 
DRAMATIC ARTS 
STELLA RICHARD-HERLINGER 


Director 
IN ASSOCIATION WITH 
ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL 


Founder and Former Director of the 
New YorkK SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 15th - August 3lst 


ACTING TECHNIQUE 
DIRECTING 
SPEECH — DICTION 
DANCE 
BODY WORK 
FENCING 
RADIO 
CHORAL-SPEAKING 
PUBLIC PERFORMANCES 


ee ese 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS : 


151 WEST 54TH STREET 
NEY YORK 19, N. Y. 
CIrcle 5-9276 


’hen writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 

















py ) ow Workshop 


OF THE NEW SCHOOL 
ERWIN PISCATOR, Director 


SUMMER COURSE 


To New York residents as well as to students 
ond teachers from out-of-town colleges and 


universities planning to spend the summer in 
New York. 


10 Weeks of Intensified Training 


June 17 to August 24 


COMPLETE, COMBINATION AND 
INDIVIDUAL COURSES IN 


Acting, Speech, Directing, Dance, 
Technical Laboratory, Radio, Theatre 
Management, Current Theatre 
Problems 







For further information, apply: 


DRAMATIC WORKSHOP 


247 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Telephone: Cl 5-7287 


For information concerning pions of the 
Dramatic Workshop Players for their third 
summer season in the vicinity of N. Y. apply 
to the chove address. 


The 
CAPE THEATRE 
Cape May, N. J. 
Opens June 17 - 22nd Consecutive Season 
Perhaps now 
THE OLDEST SUMMER THEATRE 
IN AMERICA 


A PROFESSIONAL COMPANY 
Resident Stock and Visiting Stars 


—— 


APPRENTICES 


UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY 
Your Own Regular Weekly Stock Produc- 
tions at a Separate Location 
Parts also Open in the Professional Shows 
Lectures by Experienced Theatre People 
Strictly limited Enroliment so that each 
Apprentice piays in Nine Shows 
Mony Seashore Activities 


Apprentices Assemble June 21 for 
11 Weeks 


T. C. UPHAM, Director 
9 W. 67th St., N.Y. C. En. 2-6700 


































CHAPEL PLAYHOUSE 


“On the Green" 
GUILFORD, CONNECTICUT 





will accept a limited group of telented 
apprentices to work in every phase of 
the theatre with Broadway and Hollywood 
stars in fine productions. 10 week sum- 


mer season. Moderate fee. 





Address inquiries to: 







LEWIS HARMON 
Times Building @ Times Square 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


MILFORD PLAYHOUSE 
Milford, Pa. 


will accept a limited number of apprentices 


%*% To form a company of their own 


*% To have intensive classes in voice and 
speech, acting, stagecraft, and makeup 


*% To present their own productions 
%* To appear with the professional company 
Modern Theatre @ Recent Broadway Plays 
Beautiful Countryside @ Recreational Facilities 
Visiting Talent Scouts 


For Further Information Address 


JAY ZIMMET 


25 Christopher Street * New York City 


Department of 


rama 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


An intensive training course 
in preparation for the profes- 
sional theatre revolving 
around the continual opera- 
tion of the Carnegie Theatre. 


The course which is four 
years in length and leads to 
the Bachelor of Fine Arts de- 
gree offers both a broad cul- 
tural background in general 
studies and concentrated work 
in Acting, Production, or Play- 
writing under the direction of 
the faculty of the Department 
of Drama, 


For information apply to 
Henry BoettcHer 
Head Department of Drama 
Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
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*SUMMER THEATER uu 
V Learn To Act By Acting In Successful Plays 


@ July 2nd to August 3! ®@ Acting Technique 

@ In a Modern Theater @ Speech & Diction 

@ With Experienced Actors @ Body Eurhythmics 

@ Talent Scouts Attend @ History of Theater 

@ Professional Director & Staff © Stage Make-up 

@ Daily Classes @ Production & Direction 


V CHICAGO TRIBUNE— ‘This admirable group presents genu- 
inely distinctive, expertly directed productions." 


MINNIE GALATZER, Director 


* ACTORS COMPANY ...... 


Write for Details 64 West Randolph, Chicago |, Illinois 


Fordhom University 


Announces 


A SUMMER SEMINAR OF THEATRE PRACTICE 


@ Three Modern and Well Equipped Theatres 
@ Fifteen Prominent Lecturers From the Professional Theatre 
® An Able Professional Staff Under the Direction of Albert McCleery 


JULY 6-AUGUST 14 


Address inquiries to: 
The Registrar's Office, Fordham University, The Bronx, New York 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


Complete and Augmented Faculty including 
those members who were in War Service 


Full Schedule on the Graduate and Professional Level 


Revised Curriculum includes: Playwriting, Directing, Stage Interpretation, Scene 
ond Costume Design, History and Criticism, Technical Direction, Lighting. 


Write for Catalog ° NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


The foremost institution for Dramatic and Expres- 
sional Training in America. The courses of the 
Academy furnish the essential preparation for 
Teaching and Directing as well as for Acting. 


For catalog address Secretary, Room 152 


CARNEGIE HALL ® NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 





